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Contracts  for  Better  Reading 


How  Good  Are 
Our  College  Libraries? 


A  Different  Angle 
on  Delinquents 


Counts 


The  future  of  good  education  in  New  Jersey  depends  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  November  3rd  election.  Your  vote  can  help  (a)  pass 
the  College  Bond  Issue  .  .  .  and  (b)  elect  a  Legislature  willing  to 
face  school  costs  and  taxes  realistically.  Every  vote  is  important. 


Your 

Vote 


Are  you  permanently  registered? —  Once  you  have  reg¬ 
istered,  your  page  stays  in  the  poll  book  for  your  election 
district.  However,  if  you  have  not  voted  in  any  election  in 
the  past  four  years,  you  should  register  again  so  you  can 
vote  on  November  3. 

Register  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Registration 
in  your  county  office  building  or  at  the  municipal  clerk’s 
office  in  your  local  municipal  building. 

The  last  day  for  registering  to  vote  in  the  November 
election  is  ^  ■  I  M 

Thursday  SCptBITibCr  24 

Be  Sure  You  Are  Registered  —  Your  Vote  Is  Important 


EVEN  IF  YOU  MOVE, 
you  can  still  probably  vote — 

•  —if  you  just  moved  to  New  Jersey,  you 
con  and  should  vote  if  you  moved  here 
before  May  3  (six  months  before  election) 
and  register  on  or  before  September  24. 

•  —if  you  move  from  one  county  to  another, 
you  con  and  should  vote  if  you  move  before 
September  4  (60  days  before  election)  and 
register  in  your  new  district  on  or  before 
September  24. 

•—if  you  move  within  your  own  county 
before  September  24,  you  con  and  should 
vote  by  registering  before  that  dote. 

•  —if  you  move  within  your  own  county 
after  September  24,  you  con  and  should 
vote  by  appearing  at  your  former  voting 
place  and  signing  on  affidavit  that  will 
be  provided. 
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This  month  we  salute  the  Student  NJEA,  one  of  the  many  fast-grow¬ 
ing  branches  of  our  professional  family.  Made  up  of  165  high  school 
Future  Teachers  of  America  clubs  and  1 3  college  Student  Education 
Association  chapters,  the  Student  NJEA  encourages  promising  young 
people  to  select  teaching  as  a  career. 
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publication  and  editorial  offices— the  NJEA  REVIEW  ia  published  ten  times 
a  rear — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  September  to  June — by  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  The  Office  of  Publication  is  7(0  Huyler  Street,  Teterboro,  New  Jersey.  The 
Vitoria]  Office  ia  at  180  W.  State  Street.  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  Telephone  EXport  6-6SS8.  En¬ 
tered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Teterboro.  New  Jersey,  under  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1012.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para. 
4,  Sec.  688.  Act  of  May  28,  1926.  Postmaster:  if  unclaimed  please  send  form  8679  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  at  180  W.  State  Street.  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

ADVERTISING — Persons  interested  in  advertising  should  write  to  the  Editorial  Office  at 
180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N,  J.  For  national  advertising  in  the  REVIEW  and  other 
state  education  magazines  write  State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.,  296  Madison  Ave..  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. ;  807  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1.  HI. ;  600  S.  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  6.  Calif.;  444  Market  SL,  San  Francisco  II,  Calif. 

membership — Annu^  dues  are  810.00  for  active  members,  82.00  for  associate  members, 
82.00  for  retired  teachers  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  81200  or  more,  and  81.00  for 
retired  teachers  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  less  than  81200.  Those  required  to  have  a 
certificate  are  eligible  for  active  membership  only.  Payment  of  the  annual  does  entitles  a 
member  to  receive  the  REVIEW  for  one  year  from  January  through  January.  One  dollar 
of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the  REVIEW. 

TEACHER  WELFARE — Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Weifare  through  the 
Executive  Secretary.  NJEA,  180  W.  State  St..  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  Telephone  EXport  6-6668. 
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The  Morning  Post 
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,  .  NOVA  SCOTIA.  NEW  j«nc95 
15,  BRUNSWICK.  PRINCE  ^UO 
EDWARD  ISLAND  >”“* 

,  NIAGARA  FALLS  AND  ..nnss 

thousand  ISLANDS.  IUU 

MONTREAL.  OTTAWA  *“ 

0  QUEBEC.  WHITE  MTS. 

0  SAGUENAY  CRUISE.  ST  Ub’ 
ANNE  DE  BEAUPRE  ’** 

C  OLD  VIRGINIA,  jq^sq 
WILLIAMSBURG  AND  0^ 
JAMESTOWN  P'"***‘ 

7  CAPE  COD.  MARTHA'S  MQ945 
DAYS  VINEYARD.  NANTUCKET  plus  tax 
13  GASPE.  MAINE  ANDSIgOSO 
DAYS  NEW  BRUNSWICK  plus  tai 
13  SMOKY  MTS.  THE  OLD  Jigflso 
DAYS  SOUTH.  TENNESSEE  plus  tax 


I  Aolx  include  lint  cloit  hotel  occomme-^ 
I  doliont.  guided  tighiteeing,  all  admix-  I 
I  tioni  and  laxex,  Iransporlalien  in  latest  I 
I  model  coaches  ...  in  fact.  EVERYTHING  I 
I  esceot  meals!  IVrite  loi  free  booklet.  | 

WEEKEND  MOTOR  COACH  TOURS 

Colonial  York  and 
Gettysburg 

Visit  famous,  historic 
sites.  Leaves  every  Fri¬ 
day,  6  p.m.  Rate  includes 
hotel,  transportation, 
sumptuous  Colonial  buf¬ 
fet,  admissions,  etc. 

Write  for  reservations  and  folder. 
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loavo  6  P.M.  ovnry  Friday.  HH 

Includos  doluxo  motor  coach  I 

transportation,  2  nights 

hotol.  sightsoaing,  odmis- 

sions  —  EVERYTHING  but  moaltl  Writ* 

or  phono  for  illustrotod  foldor. 


RESERVE  NOW 

SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  or 

CASSER  TOURS 

Division  of  Manhattan  Transit  Company 
Carlton  Hotel,  22  East  Park  Street 
Newark,  N.  i.  MArket  4-5333 


Lunch  Time  Assured  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Starkey: 

Thank  you  for  your  reply  to  my  letter 
of  inquiry  concerning  duty-free  lunch 
periods.  1  gave  your  letter  to  Dr.  Winchell 
and  he  tells  me  that  directives  have  gone 
out  to  all  county  boards  this  past  week 
so  that  preparation  may  begin. 

I  feel  grateful,  as  I  am  sure  do  all 
county  teachers,  for  the  work  NJEA  has 
done  to  make  this  benefit  possible. 

A  Cumberland  Co.  Teacher 

Beftinning  next  September,  all  school  dis¬ 
tricts  will  he  expected  to  have  adjusted 
their  schedules  so  that  every  teacher  has  a 
duty-free  lunch  period  of  not  less  than  30 
minutes  during  the  hours  normally  used 
for  lunch  periods  in  the  school,  (except  in 
a  school  where  the  lunch  period  for  pu¬ 
pils  is  less  than  30  minutes,  in  which  case 
the  duty-free  lunch  period  shall  he  not 
less  than  the  lunch  period  lime  allowed 
pupils). 


To  the  Review  editor: 

The  enclosed  letter  was  printed  in  the 
April  9th  edition  of  the  New.srk  Evening 
News.  Many  teachers  (about  25)  have 
seen  the  enclosed  letter  and  have  agreed 
with  it  whole-heartedly,  therefore  I  say  to 
you  now:  Do  you  think  it  is  proper  for 
the  writer  of  the  editorial  “No  Need  To 
Get  Tough”  in  the  April  edition  of  the 
NJEA  Review  to  disagree,  possibly,  with 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
NJEA?  I  believe  firmly  a  poll  should  be 
taken  before  this  type  editorial  appears 
again. 

Norman  A.  Ross 

In  writing  our  editorial  "St>  Need  To 
Get  Tough”  we  suspected  that  there  would 
not  he  unanimous  agreement.  It  would 
he  a  rather  bland  magazine  which  always 
agreed  with  all  of  its  readers.  We  have 
at  least  aroused  you  (and  the  Newark 
News)  to  start  discussing  your  viewpoint. 


!  Corporal  Punishment  Disputed 
To  the  Newark  Evening  News: 

...  As  a  high  school  teacher  with 
many  years  of  experience,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  I  feel  the  law  prohibiting 
corporal  punishment  is  unfair  and  detri- 
I  mental  to  our  school  system.  Most  of  us 
can  remember  an  “old-fashioned  rap  on 
'  the  knuckles.”  which  was  by  far  more 
;  humiliating  than  painful — and  even  think 
in  retrospect  of  the  teacher  who  adminis- 
I  tered  it — with  a  feeling  of  what  could 
.  be  called  deep  admiration  and  respect. 
...  Often  a  child  pushes  a  teacher  to 
a  point  where  (this  would  he)  the  only 
!  effective  means;  the  student  defiantly 
realizes  very  quickly  that  he  has  the 
advantage  and  the  teacher  is  completely 
powerless  against  him. 

.  .  .  l  et's  go  back  to  the  old  school  of 
strong  discipline  and  encourage  good  citi¬ 
zenship  in  our  youngsters.  Pcrhpps  just 
the  mere  act  of  allowing  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  to  he  a  law  on  the  books  will  be 
enough  of  a  restraining  force  on  the 
minority.  Those  who  abuse  the  p'ivilege 
so  freely  given  to  them  will  then  awaken 
and  stop  the  nonsense  in  our  schools — 
and  we  will  have  done  away  with  the 
thing  that  will  ultimately  ruin  our  edu¬ 
cational  system,  the  thing  that  deplete-- 
our  ranks  of  teachers,  depriving  New 
Jersey  of  the  best  we  have  to  give,  the 
very  thing  the  children  detect  and  detest 
very  quickly — weakness! 

Norman  A.  Ross 


Author  in  Oxford  Series  .  .  . 

David  E.  Weingast,  principal  of 
the  Central  Evening  H.  S.  in  Newark, 
is  the  author  of  “This  Is  Commu¬ 
nism."  The  new-  paper-back  btKik  is 
one  of  the  Social  Studies  unit-texts 
published  by  the  Oxford  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  Original  research  for  the  book 
was  made  possible  by  a  fellowship 
awarded  by  the  Ford  Foundation’s 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu- 


N.  J.  Vocational  and  Arts  Group 
Picks  New  Slate  of  Officers 
New  officers  for  the  N.  J.  Voca¬ 
tional  and  Arts  Association  were 
selected  at  the  association's  annual 
convention  at  Asbury  Park.  They 
are:  Florence  Heal,  home  economics 
teacher,  Moorestown  H.  S..  president; 
Leonard  Skolnick,  industrial  arts 
teacher,  Sussex,  first  vice-president; 
Willard  Vroom,  printing  teacher, 
Trenton  Central  H.  S..  second  vice- 
president;  Burr  D.  Coe,  Middlesex 
Co.  Voc.  &  Tech.  H.  S.,  third  vice- 
president;  Edmund  A.  Boyer,  Jr.,  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  teacher,  Merchantville 
H.  S.,  treasurer;  and  Richard  0. 
Harthmann,  industrial  arts  supervis¬ 
or,  Jersey  City,  secretary. 
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State  Dept.  To  Use  G.E.D.  Test 
To  Award  Equivalent  Certificate 

Beginning  this  year,  New  Jersey  . 
adults  have  an  additional  method  of 
qualifying  for  a  high  school  equiv¬ 
alent  certificate.  The  General  Edu-  i 
cutional  Development  Tests,  pub-  | 
fished  by  the  American  Council  on  i 
Education,  will  be  provided  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  for  | 
residents  of  New  Jersey  who  are  at  | 
least  20  years  old. 

The  program  will  be  known  as  1 
the  N.  J.  High  School  Equivalent  j 
Test  Program.  It  will  be  operated  i 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Division  , 
of  Adult  Education  and  Academic  | 
Credentials  of  the  State  Department  : 
of  Education.  Official  testing  agen-  ! 
cies  will  be  established  in  commun¬ 
ities  throughout  the  state.  I 

Applicants  for  the  equivalent  cer-  | 
tificate  should  secure  applications  j 
from  local  high  school  offices.  The  I 
new  certificate  will  be  available  on 
July  1  to  veterans  and  servicemen  ! 
who  have  already  taken  the  G.E.D.  j 
tests.  Others  who  are  interested 
should  plan  to  qualify  and  take  the 
examination  on  September  1. 

Boonton  VFW  Makes  Award  .  .  . 

Dr.  Clarence  E.  Boyer,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  Boonton,  has 
been  selected  by  Btwnton's  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  to  receive  their  an¬ 
nual  Citizenship  Award.  The  VFW 
Post  also  made  a  citation  to  the 
Teachers  Asstx;iation  of  the  Boon- 
ton  Public  Schools  “in  recognition 
of  the  teachers,  under  Dr.  Boyer, 
having  maintained  throughout  the 
years  the  very  highest  standards  of 
academic  excellences  in  the  schools.” 

New  Economic  Foundation  Film 
Stresses  Pre-Election  Activity 


Keeping  Pace  With  Progress 


In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  NJEA 
Group  Accident  and  Sickness  Plan,  the  Washington  Na¬ 
tional  announces  the  opening  on  June  1,  19‘>9,  of  a  new 
expanded  office  at  1 7  North  Harrison  Street,  Fast  Orange, 

New  Jersey. 

This  new  office  will  be  a  consolidation  of  our  former 
Trenton  office  handling  sales,  service  and  administration 
of  the  NJFA  Group  Plan,  and  the  special  NJFA  Claims 
office  formerly  fixated  at  6  South  Harrison  Street,  East 
Orange. 

We  are  proud  of  the  reputation  we  have  for  service  to 
the  NJEA,  its  local  Asstxiations  and  its  members.  The 
consolidation  of  all  phases  of  the  NJEA’s  Group  Plan 
under  one  roof  should  enable  us  to  serve  you  even  better 
in  the  future. 

^\AJasliin€jton  fla  lional  insurance  ^ompanij 

EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 

NEW  Office  Address:  17  NO.  HARRISON  ST.,  EAST  ORANGE 


‘//‘  Summer  Gets  Too  Long”, . . 

You  can  borrow  extra  money  from  your  Teocheri  Credit  Union. 
Address  your  inquiry  in  core  of  the  Teachers  listed  below. 


ATUNTIC  COUNTY 
(lorcmc  S.  Slolci 
Senior  High  School 
Atlonlic  City — 4-70(1 
lAYONNE 
Joseph  P.  Nelson 
0  P.  Sweeney  H.  S. 
loyonne— FE  f-2ITI 
(AMOEN 
E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  Ath  SI. 
(omden-WO  4-50(4 
(APE  MAY  COUNTY 
Morion  T.  Hewitt 
c/o  (eonty  Supl.  el  Sch. 
(.  M.  (oorthoose — S-A3(1 
CENTIAl  (EIGEN 
Theresa  Von  Watering 
151  EocIM  Ave. 
Hochensoch — 01  3-77(0 
CUMOEIIAND  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Mory  H.  Doerr 
1(  (olumbio  A«e. 
Vinelond-OX  7-7lif 
EAST  (EIGEN 
Corl  I.  Strong 
401  Dovglos  St. 
Englewood— 10  1-7310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
lichord  Cohill 
1SS  (rood  St. 
Iloomfield— PI  3-POSI 
GAIFI  ELD— SOUTH  (EIGEN 
loger  P.  Sollieon 
Morh  Twoin  School  ^3 
Garfield— PI  7-I70A 


HOIOKEN 
Dominick  A.  Folco 
Oemoiest  High  School 
Hoboken— HO  3-I9M 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm  A.  Miller 
110  Colombia  A«e. 

Jersey  City— 01  9-1(24 
MEICEI  COUNTY 
Michael  Angelotti 
lowrence  Jr.  H.  S. 
Trenlors-EX  (-7314 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Horold  D.  Shonnon 
SOT  (end  St 

Ashory  Pork — PI  S-M30 
MOIIIS  COUNTY 
James  A.  Allen 
Morrislown  H.  S. 

Morristown— JE  S-3S00 
NEWAII 

Garland  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploce 
Irvington  11— ES  S-9112 
NOITHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilnor 
Grommor  School 
Perth  Amboy- VA  d-33M 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
James  0.  Gollogher 
loom  301,  44  Homilton  St. 
Poterson — SH  2-44SS 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Miss  Daisy  McCartney 
legional  High  School 
Pennsgrovo,  New  Jersey 


SOMEISET  COUNTY 
J.  Horold  Ten  Eyck 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somerville 
lAndolph  S-41S3 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harold  W.  Strauss 
IIS  Kensington  Ave. 
Ploinfield— 4-S49S 

TEAKECI 

Chorles  E.  Hiiette 
High  School 
Teoneck — 7-24(2 

TRENTON 
John  Rosenthal 
424  Greenwoy  Ave. 

Trenton— OW  S-1732 

UNION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gudmunson 
14  Lincoln  Avo.  Eosl 
Roselle  Pork-CH  S-017S 

WARREN  COUNTY 
Thelma  lurton 
I  F  0.  Hockellstown 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
IS7  Stuyvesont  Ave. 

Arlington — RE  3-2410 

WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Orange  High  School 
West  Oronge— OR  4-24S4 


I  Was  There 

...  in  fifteen  counties. 

Acceptance  of  invitations  to  association  meetings,  legislative 
dinners,  workshops,  luncheons,  and  conferences  has  resulted  in  “getting 
to  know  you” — and  “because  of  all  the  wonderful  and  new  things 
I  learned  about  you,”  I  feel  great  pride  in  and  confidence  for  our 
profession.  The  wide  participation  of  teachers  in  the  work  of  NJEA 
Committees  and  in  local  and  county  associations  is  warmly  amazing. 
I  know  that  therein  lies  the  strength  and  the  influence  of  NJEA. 

As  Summer  Approaches 

.  .  .  will  you  take  time  to  say  “Thank  you”  in  person  or  by  letter 
to  the  Legislators  in  your  county  who  support  education?  The  voice 
of  petition  is  always  so  frequent  and  strong;  that  of  thanksgiving 
so  rare  and  so  weak.  Let’s  be  different! 

As  Summer  Moves  Along 

.  .  .  will  you  remember  our  two  special  assignments:  The  College 
Bond  Issue  and  Tax  Revision?  The  simple  formula  is:  (a)  believe 
in  both  of  them  ourselves;  (b)  discuss  thoughtfully  with  our  friends 
and  relatives  the  common  sense  of  and  the  real  need  for  both.  Litera¬ 
ture  is  easily  available.  Write  NJEA  Headquarters  if  you  do  not 
have  it. 


Remember  That  Summer 

.  .  .  in  the  teacher’s  schedule  is  time  for  re-creation.  Take  time  to 
enjoy  the  world  about  you,  fully  and  richly.  There’s  beauty  in  every 
corner,  you  know,  if  we  but  have  the  heart  to  find  it.  May  your 
search  be  easy — and  very  rewarding. 
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Activities 


Republicans  Drop  "No -New -Tax"  Plank 


GOP  Promises  To  Study  School  Aid  and  Taxes; 
Democrats  Still  Oppose  Sales  or  Income  Levy 


Bucking  substantial  inner-party 
pressure  as  well  as  strong  newspaper 
criticism.  New  Jersey  Republicans 
have  eliminated  the  traditional  pledge 
against  a  sales  or  income  tax  from 
their  1959  platform.  The  action, 
which  is  unprecedented  in  recent 
State  political  history,  follows  the 
recommendation  made  by  NJEA  to 
both  political  parties. 

Opposition  ReafFirmed 

Meeting  on  the  same  day,  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  14,  the  Democratic  Party 
reaffirmed  its  opposition  “to  a  gen¬ 
eral  sales  tax  or  personal  income 
tax.”  Its  platform  insisted  that  no 
change  be  made  in  the  basic  tax 
structure  of  the  State  without  a  pub¬ 
lic  referendum. 

The  contrasting  action  by  the 
two  parties  immediately  made  state 
aid  for  education  and  broadening  of 
the  tax  base  major  issues  for  the 
coming  election  campaign.  All  seats 
in  the  General  Assembly  and  half 
in  the  State  Senate  are  at  stake  on 
November  3.  Senators  will  be  elected 
from  Burlington,  Camden,  Cape  May, 
Cumberland,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Monmouth,  Salem,  Somer¬ 
set,  Union,  and  Warren  counties. 

Endorses  Bond  Issue 

I  In  a  platform  that  listed  numer¬ 
ous  achievements  and  promises,  the 
Republican  Party  strongly  urged  a 
“YES”  vote  on  the  College  Bond 
Issue,  a  more  adequate  scholarship 
program,  a  new  building  for  the 
State  Department  of  Education  with¬ 
out  diversion  of  money  from  the 
Teacher’s  Pension  and  Aimuity  Fund, 
establishing  uniform  standards  for 
I  local  property  assessments,  and  new 


special  education  programs  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed,  the  socially 
maladjusted,  and  youngsters  who 
have  suffered  brain  damage. 

For  Complete  Tax  Revision 

In  commenting  on  the  state  aid 
and  tax  situation,  the  Republicans 
said:  “We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
problem  resulting  from  the  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  costs  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  has  caused  an  almost 
confiscatory  rise  in  the  local  property 
tax.  We  pledge  a  complete  study  of 
this  entire  problem  to  determine  the 
revenues  that  will  be  required  in 
the  years  ahead.  We  further  pledge 
a  complete  study  of  the  tax  programs 
of  other  states,  the  recommendations 
of  our  State  Tax  Policy  Commission 
and  of  other  state  agencies  to  the 
end  that  a  program  of  complete  re¬ 
vision  of  the  state  system  of  taxation 
be  adopted  that  will  be  fair  and 
equitable  for  all  the  people  of  our 
state  and  will  relieve  the  now  over¬ 
burdened  homeowner.” 

Cites  Low  Per  Capita  Tax 

In  its  platform,  which  mainly 
covered  changes  made  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Assembly  majority  in  legis¬ 
lative  procedures,  the  Democratic 
Party  stressed  its  constant  aim  to 
develop  progressive  government  with 
due  regard  for  sound  fiscal  policy. 
It  cited  the  frequently  mentioned 
fact  that  “New  Jersey  has  the  lowest 
per  capita  tax  collections  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.” 

The  party  pointed  with  pride  to 
next  year's  balanced  budget  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Governor  with  no  new 
taxes  or  increases  in  existing  levies. 
The  Democratic  platform  failed  to 
take  a  stand  on  the  College  Bond 
Issue. 


IWhaf  They  Are  Saying  .  .  . 

Th«  proposition  that  New  Jarsay  votors 
don't  want  to  bo  told  thoir  tax  systom 
is  a  lomon  and  must  bo  oxchangod  for 
ono  that  sharos  tho  common  rasponsi- 
bility  fairly  and  aecuratoly  is  a  proposi- 
I  tion  not  only  cynical  but  unroalistic. 
Tho  poopio  of  Now  Jorsoy  don't  havo  to 
bo  told  thoir  local  proporty  taxos  aro  in* 
croasing  at  tho  rato  of  $65  million  a  yoar. 
Thay  know  it.  To  talk  no  now  taxos  to 
poopio  who  havo  soon  thoir  tax  bills  mount 
from  $580  million  in  1956  to  $645  million 
in  1957,  than  $710  million  in  1958 — this 
is  silly,  and  poopio  havo  improssivoly  said 
thoy  know  it's  silly. 

—from  tho  BERGEN  EVENING 
RECORD,  May  16.  1959 


New  NJEA  Pension  Booklet 
Covers  Retirement  Revisions 

Revised  and  up-to-date,  NJEA’s 
convenient  handbook  on  “Teacher 
Retirement  in  New  Jersey”  is  being 
sent  to  every  teacher  in  the  State. 
Packages  are  going  to  each  district 
administrator,  who  will  distribute 
them  to  all  teachers  before  the  end 
of  the  school  year. 

The  new  booklet  contains  all  the 
revisions  and  interpretations  made  on 
the  Teacher  Retirement  Act,  which 
became  effective  in  1956.  It  also 
adds  a  center  insert  where  the  teacher 
may  fill  in  all  kinds  of  information 
needed  by  heirs  in  the  event  of  his 
death. 

The  booklet  contains  up-to-date 
information  on  membership,  prior 
service,  contribution  rates,  retire¬ 
ment  and  death  benefits.  It  also  adds 
an  explanation  of  loans,  the  extra 
contributory  group  life  insurance,  op¬ 
tions,  and  the  most  recently  revised 
table  of  social  security  offset  dates. 

In  addition  to  this  booklet,  NJEA 
serves  its  members’  retirement  needs 
through  the  direct  assistance  of  its 
pension  consultant.  Individual  or 
group  meetings  with  Dr.  James  P. 
Connerton  may  be  requested  through 
a  school  superintendent  or  local  as¬ 
sociation. 
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SUMMER  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  will  be  the  setting  tor  this  year's  annual  NEA  Convention. 
Delegates  will  meet  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  June  28  to  July  3. 


Many  Head  for  98th  NEA  Convention 
In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  28-July  3 

About  15,000  expected  at  annual  meeting  for  six  days  of  busi¬ 
ness,  key  speakers,  professional  discussions  and  fellowship. 


St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  “Cross¬ 
roads  of  the  Nation,”  is  bracing 
itself  for  some  15,000  teachers  who 
will  take  over  the  city,  June  28- 
July  3  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Early  indications  point  to  the  larg¬ 
est  gathering  of  delegates  in  NEA 
history.  Representatives  from  all  50 
states  and  the  various  territories  will 
be  on  hand  to  hear  reports  on  the 
year’s  activities,  to  formulate  associa¬ 
tion  policy,  and  to  receive  inspira¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  year. 

Keynote  by  Ruth  Stout 

Keyed  to  the  convention  theme, 
“Quality  Teaching  Opens  Windows 
on  the  World,”  the  convention  will 
formally  open  with  an  address  by 
NEA  President  Ruth  Stout.  National 
and  international  notables  who  will 
speak  during  the  six  crowded  con¬ 
vention  days  include:  Charles  Malik, 
president  of  the  U.  N.  General  As¬ 
sembly;  John  W.  Gardner,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation;  Arthur 
E.  Corey,  executive  secretaiy  of  the 
California  Teachers  Association; 
Mrs.  Rollin  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth,  I960;  and  NEA  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  William  G.  Carr. 

Relaxation  from  the  intensive  bus¬ 
iness  sessions  will  be  provided  by  a 


United  States  Navy  band  concert,  a 
performance  of  the  St.  Louis  Munic¬ 
ipal  Opera  Company,  an  Ozark  sup¬ 
per,  and  the  many  attractions  of 
nationally  famous  Forest  Park. 

Reports  on  3  Projects 

An  extra  feature  this  year  will  be 
three  panel  discussions  on  Thursday 
afternoon  of  the  convention  to  sum 
up  major  studies  sponsored  by  the 
NEA  during  the  past  year.  These 
will  cover  “The  Academically  Tal¬ 
ented  Project,”  “The  Juvenile  De¬ 
linquency  Project,”  and  “Working 
Conditions  for  Teachers  and  Ad¬ 
ministrators.” 

Other  convention  features  repeat¬ 
ed  from  previous  years  will  be  the 
Monday  meetings  of  NEA  Depart¬ 
ments,  the  Tuesday  afternoon  reports 
by  NEA  Committees  and  Commis¬ 
sions,  the  Thursday  afternoon  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  on  professional  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  “TV  Panorama”  on 
Thursday  evening,  featuring  dramatic 
moments  from  the  1958-59  crop  of 
television  programs  about  education. 

Over  5,000  Delegates 

At  business  meetings  on  Tuesday 
morning,  Thursday  morning,  and 
all-day  Friday,  the  Representative 
Assembly  will  hear  reports,  nominate 


and  elect  new  officers,  and  act  on 
resolutions.  About  5,700  delegates, 
representing  state  and  local  affiliated 
associations  will  attend. 

Election  Contested 

A  spirited  election  campaign  is 
expected  to  add  color  to  this  year's 
convention,  with  two  candidates  al¬ 
ready  announced  for  the  position  of 
vice-president  ( president-elect )  of 
the  association.  Myrtle  Hembree,  an 
elementary  school  librarian  and  NEA 
State  Director  from  Texas,  will  be 
running  against  Clarice  Kline,  a 
high  school  teacher  and  fonaer  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

Battles  over  resolutions  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  former  patterns.  At¬ 
tempts  to  change  the  resolution  on 
integration  and  to  eliminate  specific 
salary  goals  from  the  salary  resolu¬ 
tion  will  probably  provide  extended 
floor  debate. 


RITA  JACOBY,  an  eighth  grade  teacher 
at  the  J.  F.  Murray  School  in  Jersey  City, 
has  been  nominated  by  the  NJEA  Delegate 
Assembly  for  election  to  the  NEA  Board 
of  Directors.  Thanks  to  passing  20,000  in 
NEA  membership  enrollment  this  year.  New 
Jersey  is  entitled  to  a  second  NEA  Director. 
Miss  Jacoby's  name  will  be  submitted  to 
the  state's  delegation  when  it  meets  at 
the  NEA  Convention  in  St.  Louis  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Miss  Jacoby  is  president  of  the  N.  J. 
Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  Association 
and  a  member  of  the  NJEA  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Professional  Standards  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  NJEA  Building  Committee.  She 
has  been  active  locally  as  one-time  vice- 
president  and  member  of  the  Professional 
Interests  Committee  for  the  Jersey  City 
Education  Association. 
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Distinguished  Length  of  Service  .  .  . 

An  unusual  teaching  career  ter¬ 
minates  this  month,  when  Mae  Davis 
retires  after  56  years  of  continuous 
service  in  New  Jersey.  For  the  last 
44  years,  Miss  Davis  has  been  a 
principal  and  teacher  in  Hamilton 
Twp.  (Mercer  Co.).  Miss  Davis’s 
retirement  was  noted  by  personal 
letters  from  President  Eisenhower 
and  Governor  Meyner. 


October  17  Set  For 
Professional  Conference 

October  17  is  the  date  set  for  the 
1959  NJEA  Professional  Improve¬ 
ment  Conference.  This  year  about 
a  thousand  or  more  teachers  are  ex¬ 
pected  at  Trenton  Central  H.  S.  to 
spend  a  day  studying  “Preserving 
Our  Culture,  Methods  and  Materials 
in  English,  Social  Studies,  and  For¬ 
eign  Languages.” 

A  committee,  headed  by  Vincent 
Halbert,  principal  of  Trenton  Central 
H.  S.,  is  planning  a  full  schedule  of 
speakers  and  discussion  groups  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  in  the  schools.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  N.  J.  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English,  the  N.  J.  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Social  Studies,  and  the 
N,  J.  Modem  Language  Teachers 
Association  are  assisting. 

Keynoting  the  conference  with 
the  theme,  “Preserving  Our  Culture,” 
will  be  Dr,  Mason  W.  Gross,  newly- 
installed  president  of  Rutgers,  The 
State  University.  Other  major  speak¬ 
ers  during  the  day’s  program  will 
include  Thomas  Finletter,  former  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  defense,  speaking 
on  “The  Nature  of  the  Soviet  Chal¬ 
lenge,”  Charles  Siepmann,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  communica¬ 
tions,  New  York  University,  speaking 
on  “The  Effect  of  Modern  Com¬ 
munications  on  Our  Culture,”  and 
Dr,  Marjorie  Johnson  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  speaking  on 
“The  Role  of  Foreign  Languages  in 
American  Life.” 


New  Passaic  Officers  .  .  . 

Passaic  teachers  elected  a  new  slate 
of  officers  for  their  education  associ¬ 
ation  on  May  4.  They  are  Alfred 
Nordstrong,  president;  Mary  O’Mal¬ 
ley,  vice-president;  Andrew  W. 
Bacha,  delegate-at-large;  Hazel  M, 
Post,  corresponding  secretary;  Sam¬ 
uel  Jaresky,  recording  secretary;  and 
Irene  Hapgood,  treasurer. 


WNTA  &  WKDN  To  Broadcasf 
NJEA-PTA  Program  All  Summer 

Radio  stations  WNTA  (970  kc), 
Newark,  and  WKDN  (800  kc), 
Camden,  are  both  airing  a  special 
re-run  series  of  “What’s  the  An¬ 
swer?”  programs  during  the  summer 
months.  The  series  will  be  carried 
over  the  Camden  station  on  Sunday 
afternoon  at  5:35  p.m. 

Sidney  Kavaleer,  WNTA  program 
manager,  in  announcing  the  Newark 
schedule,  pointed  out  that  “this  is 
one  of  the  initial  steps  of  a  new  sta¬ 
tion  policy  designed  to  serve  New 
Jersey  first.”  This  is  the  third  year 
that  WKDN  has  broadcast  the  sum¬ 
mer  series.  Both  WNTA  and  WKDN, 
along  with  other  New  Jersey  sta¬ 
tions,  have  also  agreed  to  air  spot 
announcements  explaining  the  Col¬ 
lege  Bond  Issue. 


Whom  To  Call  To  Offer  Help  on  the  Bond  Issue  Campaign 

In  communities  all  over  the  State,  anxious  citizens  are  forming  local  com¬ 
mittees  to  bring  out  a  strong  “YES”  vote  for  the  College  Bond  Issue.  If  you 
can  help  in  any  way — distributing  fliers,  making  phone  calls,  visiting  house- 
to-house,  driving  voters  to  the  polls — your  local  committee  would  welcome 
your  support. 

If  you  have  not  met  the  chairman  of  your  local  College  Opportunities 
Committee,  the  county  chairman  listed  here  will  be  happy  to  take  your  name 
and  put  you  in  touch  with  your  local  group. 


ATLANTIC  . 

.  .  .John  Brown  . 

. Ml  1-7785 

Alfred  Saseen  . 

.  AT  4-2837 

BERGEN  . 

.  .  .  Mrs.  William  R.  Sayre  . 

. SV/  7-5901 

BURLINGTON  .. 

. .  .  C.  Dixon  Heyer  . 

.  BE  5-0527 

CAMDEN  . 

...Mrs.  Mary  Van  Istendal  . 

. CO  5-4105 

CAPE  MAY  .... 

.  . .  George  W.  Dawson  . 

.  CA  5-5337 

CUMBERLAND  .. 

.  .  .Thomas  Thorn  . . 

. BR  9-0092-W 

ESSEX  . 

.  .  .  Mrs.  Fred  Traet+ino  . 

.  HU  4-6875 

GLOUCESTER  ... 

. . .  L.  Harold  Zarfoss  . 

. HO  7-0886 

HUDSON  . 

...Stephen  Magnus  . 

.  OL  3-7833 

HUNTERDON  ... 

...Mrs.  Ellsworth  Higgins  . 

.  .  .  Flemington  1 346-J- 1 1 

MERCER  . 

. . .  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Carnochan  .  . 

. PE  7-0849 

MIDDLESEX  . 

. .  .  Mrs.  Cortland  Clark  . 

. CL  7-2293 

MONMOUTH  ... 

. . .  Mrs.  Edwin  Ensign  . 

. KE  2697 

MORRIS  . 

.  . .  Lester  Vreeland  . 

. MO  8-0126-M 

OCEAN  . 

.  . .  Mrs.  Edward  Miller . 

.  LA  6-0218 

PASSAIC  . 

.  . .  Joseph  Gorab  . 

.  CL  6-3722 

SALEM  . 

.  . .  Emil  Fritz  . 

. WO  144 

SOMERSET  . 

. .  .  Anthony  Greco  . 

. PL  5-8184 

SUSSEX  . 

. . .  Ralph  Shelton  . 

.  BR  5761 

UNION  . 

. .  .  Mrs.  Herman  Wilde  . 

.  AD  2-0746 

WARREN  . 

.  . .  Mrs.  Paul  Souders  . 

. GL  4-2074 

STUDENT  SUPPORT  for  the  Colle9e  Oppor¬ 
tunities  campaign  comes  by  means  of 
checks  to  Leonard  Best  (right),  chairman  of 
the  Citixens  Committee  for  College  Oppor¬ 
tunities  in  N.  J.  Presenting  a  check  from  his 
student  body  is  George  Ores  (left),  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bordentown  H.  S.  student  council. 
Judy  Harris  (center),  past-president  of  the 
Student  NJEA,  presents  a  check  representing 
$1.00  from  each  college  chapter  and  high 
school  FTA  club  in  the  State. 
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Election  at  Spring  Conference 

Student  NJEA  Selects  New  Officers  for  '59 -'60 


House  Reports  Out 
Federal  Aid  Measure 


Madeline  A.  Jones,  a  sophomore 
at  Montclair  State  College,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Student 
NJEA  for  the  1959-60  school  year. 
Miss  Jones  was  chosen  after  a  spir¬ 
ited  election  campaign  by  some  180 
delegates  at  the  association’s  annual 
spring  conference  at  the  Central  New 
Jersey  Y.M.C.A.  Camp,  Blairstown, 
on  April  24,  25,  and  26. 

Miss  Jones  is  an  English  major 
and  president  of  the  Montclair  State 
College  Student  Education  Associa¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  various  business 
meetings  and  small  group  discussions 
on  career  opportunities  and  club  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  delegates  heard  speeches 
by  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  NJEA 
Executive  Secretary,  and  Barbara  A. 
Wolf,  assistant  superintendent  in 
Hackensack. 

Eleven  other  officers  were  chosen 
to  serve  with  Miss  Jones  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  Student  NJEA. 
They  were  Kenneth  King,  Rider  Col¬ 
lege,  college  vice-president;  Darryl 
Cathers,  Woodrow  Wilson  H.  S., 


Foreign  Exchange  Teachers  Visit 
Trenton  and  NJEA  Headquarters 

The  1958-59  group  of  exchange 
teachers  teaching  in  New  Jersey  vis¬ 
ited  NJEA  headquarters  on  April 
25.  As  part  of  an  all-day  visit  to 
the  Trenton  area,  the  foreign  visit¬ 
ors,  together  with  the  officers  of 
the  N.  J.  Exchange  Teachers  Club, 
were  entertained  for  lunch  at  the 
NJEA  building. 

Speaking  at  the  luncheon  were 
Vice-President  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 
and  Executive  Secretary  Frederick 
L.  Hipp.  Both  emphasized  the  value 
of  the  exchange  program.  Dr.  Hipp 
explained  the  services  NJEA  renders 
to  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

Before  lunch,  the  group,  led  by 
Dr.  Ernest  Ranucci,  president  of 
the  N.J.  Exchange  Teachers  Club, 
toured  the  Old  Trenton  Barracks, 
Washington  Crossing  Park,  Bow¬ 
man’s  Hill  Tower,  and  the  Colonial 
Methodist  Church  with  its  famous 
painting  of  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware. 

After  lunch,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W. 
Haven,  NJEA  associate  director  of 
research,  took  the  group  through 
the  various  NJEA  offices. 


Camden,  high  school  vice-president; 
J.  Sharon  Lynch,  Montclair  State  Col¬ 
lege,  recording  secretary;  Nancy 
Raub,  Trenton  State  College,  treasur¬ 
er;  Connie  Ward,  Montclair  State  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Melvin  E.  Beetle,  Trenton 
State  College,  college  members-at- 
large  on  the  executive  committee;  and 
John  Maxson,  Northern  Valley  Re¬ 
gional  H.  S.,  Judy  Nolder,  Clayton 
H.  S.,  Lois  Rosenbaum,  West  Orange 
H.  S.,  Pat  Jordan,  Summit  H.  S.,  and 
Judy  Conover,  Hanover  Park  Re¬ 
gional  H.  S.,  high  school  members- 
at-large  on  the  executive  committee. 


MADELINE  A.  JONES,  a  sophomore  at 
Montclair  State  College  and  president  of 
that  college's  Student  Education  Association 
chapter,  is  the  new  president  of  Student 
NJEA. 


Adult  Educators  Schedule  Peddie 
As  Site  for  Sept.  Conference 

The  fall  conference  of  the  N.J. 
Association  for  Adult  Education  will 
be  held  at  the  Peddie  School,  Sep¬ 
tember  1 1  and  1 2. 

Registration  will  be  on  Friday  af¬ 
ternoon  followed  by  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing.  On  Saturday  panel  discussions 
will  cover  “Leadership”  and  “Co¬ 
operation  among  Adult  Education 
Agencies.”  On  Saturday  evening  the 
program  will  develop  the  conference 
theme,  “Adult  Education  for  the  Six¬ 
ties.” 

Cost  of  the  entire  conference,  in¬ 
cluding  food  and  lodging  is  $10.00. 
Harry  C.  Wasasier,  of  the  Irvington 
Adult  School,  is  conference  chair¬ 
man. 


Two  New  Jersey  Congressmen  de¬ 
serve  the  praise  and  gratitude  of 
New  Jersey  teachers.  With  their 
help,  the  NEA-backed  Federal  Aid 
to  Education  bill  was  moved  out 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 
(D.  4th  District)  and  Dominick  V. 
Daniels  (D.  14th  District)  voted 
with  an  18  to  10  majority  to  report 
HR-22  with  amendments  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Allots  $25  Per  Child 

The  bill,  which  is  known  as  the 
Murray-Metcalf  Bill,  provides  for  an 
allotment  of  $25  per  child  to  be 
used  by  the  states  for  public  schools. 
No  restrictions  or  controls  were 
placed  on  the  funds,  so  that  they 
may  be  used  for  school  construction 
or  teacher  salaries. 

For  New  Jersey,  the  measure 
would  mean  an  additional  $33,000,- 
000 — the  equivalent  of  a  30%  jump 
in  State  school  aid. 

Asks  Teacher  Letters 

In  a  letter  to  all  schools.  President 
Mazie  V,  Scanlan  and  Legislative 
Chairman  Ralph  Kehs  asked  teachers 
to  {jersonally  write  their  Congress¬ 
man  and  Senators  Case  and  Williams. 
Commitments  were  called  for  to  get 
the  bill  scheduled  for  floor  debate 
by  the  Rules  Committee. 

NEA  legislative  spokesmen  stressed 
the  need  for  letter  writing  and  tele¬ 
grams.  They  reported  that  such  effort 
had  headed  off  a  move  in  the  House 
committee  to  strike  the  teacher 
salary  provisions  from  HR-22.  They 
asked  that  each  Congressman  know 
his  constituents  want  HR-22,  as 
amended,  as  a  compromise  on  which 
the  House  should  act  favorably  this 
session. 

Among  the  Minority 

In  the  House  Education  and  La¬ 
bor  Committee  action.  New  Jersey’s 
third  representative.  Congressman 
Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Jr.  (R.  5th 
District)  voted  with  the  minority 
against  rep)orting  the  bill.  He  asked 
that  the  measure  not  include  cover¬ 
age  of  teachers  salaries  and  indicated 
his  support  of  a  less  costly  program 
limited  to  school  construction. 
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There  is  little  hope  for  education  to  move  forward  scientifically, 
if  we  simply  ape  the  manners  of  obviously  successful  other  fields. 


Just  Adopting  Science  Won’t  Do 


by  Donald  Stanger 

office  of  child  and  youth  study 
State  Department  of  Education 


What  is  science  supposed  to  do 
for  us?  While  all  the  clamor  for 
knowing  more  about  science  and  for 
thinking  more  scientifically  continues, 
we  should  stop  to  examine  that  ques¬ 
tion. 

If  we  feel  that  becoming  a  scien¬ 
tific  person  is  very  important  these 
days,  are  we  doing  the  best  job  we 
can  to  foster  and  promote  this  goal? 
Are  we  really  using  all  we  know 
about  what  it  means  to  be  scientific? 
If  we  are  not  completely  happy  with 
what  we  are  presently  doing  should 
we  let  ourselves  be  pushed  into  more 
of  it?  These  questions  are  vital  ones 
as  we  look  at  today’s  school  curricu¬ 
lum. 

Consider  Assumptions 

Consider  the  following  four  as¬ 
sumptions.  They  should  bear  scrutiny. 
The  first  one  is  that  science  courses 
in  and  of  themselves  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  produce  scientific  thinkers. 
The  second  one  states  that  too  many 
people  labeled  scientists  do  not  think 
scientifically.  The  third  assumption 
relates  to  education  itself  and  says 
I  we  can  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
1  we  are  presently  doing  to  make  our¬ 
selves  scientific.  The  fourth  states  that 
too  often  what  education  has  held 
up  to  the  world  as  scientific  has 
been  rather  meaningless  in  terms  of 
actual  classroom  practice.  Let  us 
examine  each  one  of  these  assumpH 
tions  in  some  detail. 

Science  courses  do  not  necessarily 
produce  scientific  thinkers.  Often  we 
seem  to  think  of  science  only  as  a 
particular  course  or  series  of  courses. 


We  carry  it  in  the  curriculum  as 
another  subject  and  consider  it  as 
such.  If  you  were  a  pupil  you  might 
say,  “Today,  I  have  English,  history, 
science,  shop  and  gym.” 

Science  is  not  just  another  subject. 
Its  most  important  function  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  students  to 
think  about  things  in  a  certain  way. 
Above  all,  it  is  a  way  of  thinking. 
This  applies  equally  well  to  the  study 
of  atoms  and  of  human  behavior.  It 
rules  out  the  possibility  of  becoming 
scientific  simply  through  exposure 
to  a  certain  body  of  factual  informa¬ 
tion.  It  takes  more  than  that. 

Too  many  of  our  people  labeled 
scientists  do  not  think  scientifically. 
If  as  a  way  of  thinking,  science 
should  do  more  for  a  person  than 
supply  him  with  a  storehouse  of  facts, 
what  might  it  do?  Should  it  not  cre¬ 
ate  a  spirit  of  inquisitiveness,  curi¬ 
osity,  creativeness,  and  open-minded¬ 
ness?  Should  it  not  foster  a  willingness 
to  experiment,  to  explore,  to  dare 
to  do,  to  take  a  chance?  Without  this, 
one  can  perhapis  be  called  a  scientist 
but  not  a  scientific  thinker.  Without 
this  one  could  p>erform  exquisitely 
intricate  computations  but  the  vital 
spark  of  creativity  is  left  cold  and 
dead. 

If  we  were  doing  a  more  success¬ 
ful  job  of  making  it  p)ossible  for 
students  to  develop  these  qualities, 
would  they  be  such  security-seekers? 
Industry  woos  and  wins  young  col¬ 
lege  graduates  holding  degrees  in 
science  by  offering  them  a  birth- 
through-death  security  package.  Even 
quick  profits,  suppK)sedly  something 


no  typical  American  would  ever  pass 
up,  sometimes  fail  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion. 

Taking  another  tack  would  you 
not  agree  that  a  scientific  thinker  is 
acutely  aware  that  he  must  carry  a 
rugged  spirit  of  inquiry  when  ventur¬ 
ing  into  another  field  of  thought? 
Would  he  not  be  keenly  aware  that 
one  must  proceed  with  caution,  re¬ 
membering  the  long  laborious  struggle 
in  his  own  particular  background  of 
experience?  Recently  we  have  been 
deluged  with  words  from  scientists 
in  one  field  speaking  unscientifically 
in  another. 

Education  can  do  more  than  it  is 
to  make  itself  more  scientific.  The 
feeling  of  inevitability  leads  to  futility 
and  stagnation.  The  inevitable  pre¬ 
cludes  the  use  of  intelligence  and 
without  the  latter  the  scientific  meth¬ 
od  becomes  lifeless.  The  door  of 
reasoning  bangs  shut  in  our  face. 
How  many  times  have  you  heard  it 
said  in  reference  to  the  behavior  of 
some  child,  “It’s  a  home  problem.” 
To  such  a  statement  we  might  all 
give  a  great  “amen.”  Though  we 
could  all  agree  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
this  is  an  authentic  home  problem, 
we  do  not  have  to  say,  “It’s  hop)eIess, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  1  can  do 
about  it,  there  is  no  use  trying.” 

Recently  we  have  been  told  the 
world  is  not  round  but  p)ear-shap>ed. 
In  the  day  of  Columbus  this  knowl¬ 
edge  was  unavailable,  yet  some  p)eo- 
ple  dared  to  think  scientifically.  If 
we  could  get  ourselves  in  education 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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to  think  about  our  toughest  problems 
in  an  objective  way,  we  would  take 
giant  strides  in  becoming  more  scien¬ 
tific.  As  we  faced  the  shape-of-the- 
world-problem  we  would  say,  “It’s 
neither  one  way  or  the  other,  but  I’m 
out  to  make  one  explanation  more 
reasonable  and  more  plausible  than 
the  other  and  1  will  present  you  with 
concrete  evidence.’’  As  we  face  the 
home-background  problem  we  state, 
“It  is  neither  solvable  nor  unsolvable 
and  I  will  devise  ways  to  make  any 
final  decision  something  more  than 


a  shrugging  off  of  an  unpleasant 
task.” 

Education  has  too  often  offered 
information  as  scientific  that  has 
turned  out  to  be  pretty  meaningless 
in  terms  of  practical  application. 

Ready-made  ideas  are  enticing  but 
sometimes  ill-fitting.  The  application 
of  the  scientific  method  from  the 
physical  sciences  to  the  social  or  be¬ 
havioral  sciences  is  a  good  example. 
It  was  natural  that  education  should 
look  to  the  physical  sciences  for  guid¬ 


ance  in  view  of  the  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess  the  latter  has  had  and  continues 
to  enjoy.  Particularly  compelling  was 
the  accurate  ability  to  predict.  If  you 
stick  to  the  rules  and  work  carefully 
the  exact  outcome  of  a  second  ex¬ 
periment  in  chemistry  can  be  pre¬ 
dicted  to  be  exactly  like  the  first.  If 
the  method  of  science  can  do  this  for 
chemistry,  then  why  not  for  human 
behavior?  It  was  an  intriguing 
thought  and  it  gripped  the  minds  of 
many  men. 

The  fly  in  the  ointment  is  the  hu¬ 
man  element.  You  fully  expect  peo¬ 
ple  to  react  in  a  certain  way  and 
they  don’t.  In  the  chemistry  experi¬ 
ment,  though  it  may  take  great  skill 
and  patience,  you  can  control  the 


Emerson  tried  reading  contracts  for  its  better  classes, 
finding  time  for  helping  small  groups  and  individuals 


Contracts  for  Better  Reading 

by  Phyllis  D.  Weidig 

speech  and  reading  consultant 
Emerson 


Modern  education  requires 

provision  for  individual  differences 
in  reading  instruction.  For  this 
reason  the  group  method  of  teaching 
has  been  used  for  many  years.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  even  the  best  planning 
and  the  utmost  vigilance  by  the 
teacher  cannot  avoid  two  weaknesses 
that  result  from  grouping:  the  division 
of  the  teacher’s  time  and  the  wasting 
of  some  of  the  pupils’. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched 
reading  lessons  from  the  back  of  the 


Note:  Teachers  or  supervisors  inter¬ 
ested  in  samples  of  reading  contracts  or  in 
observing  the  classroom  use  of  reading 
contracts  may  write  to  Supt.  Joseph  Rod¬ 
riguez,  Emerson  Public  Schools,  Linwood 
Ave.,  Emerson,  N.J.,  or  to  the  author 
at  the  same  address.  Specify  the  grade 
level  that  interests  you.  A  limited  number 
of  sample  contracts  will  be  available.  A 
legal-size  self-addressed  envelope  should 
be  enclosed  with  a  request  for  a  copy. 


room  have  seen  pupils  reading  ahead 
in  books,  surreptitiously  reading  other 
books,  dawdling  over  their  assign¬ 
ments,  listening  with  half  an  ear  to 
what  the  teacher  is  saying  to  the 
other  group,  etc.  Very  little  blame 
can  be  attached  to  the  teacher.  She 
is  running  a  race  against  time,  con¬ 
ducting  a  “two  or  three-ring  circus,” 
and  trying  to  make  every  minute 
count  with  the  group  before  her.  She 
cannot  have  eyes  everywhere — her 
attention  must  be  on  her  teaching. 

Perhaps  Reading  Contracts 

Perhaps,  then,  reading  contracts 
may  offer  relief. 

Whether  classes  are  homogeneously 
arranged  with  only  a  small  dif¬ 
ference  in  reading  levels  or  whether 
they  comprise  wide  varieties  of  levels, 
the  use  of  reading  contracts  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Reading  contracts  are  units  of 


work  planned  in  advance  to  provide 
for  three  levels  of  reading  activities 
on  a  given  story. 

The  teacher  prepares  a  variety  of 
questions  or  projects  to  be  covered 
on  a  particular  story.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  group  these  in  the 
following  categories;  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  passing  grade  (Con¬ 
tract  I),  additional  requirements  for 
a  grade  of  B  or  its  equivalent  (Con¬ 
tract  2),  and  special  requirements  in 
reference  work,  creative  work,  or  ad¬ 
ditional  reading  for  the  highest  mark 
(Contract  3,  perhaps  known  as  the 
Special  Contract). 

Care  should  be  taken  that  Con¬ 
tract  1  is  within  the  range  of  every 
student’s  ability  (barring,  of  course, 
pupils  of  low  mental  ability  for  whom 
special  provisions  have  to  be  made 
in  all  subjects).  This  contract  checks 
essential  information  and  vocabulary 
without  which  the  story  could  not 
be  understood.  It  should  be  easy  to 
score — either  by  good  students  or 
the  teacher — and  avoid  questions  of 
inference,  character  analysis,  or  other 
complexities.  When  the  student  com¬ 
pletes  Contract  1  he  indicates  that 
he  has  a  general  understanding  of 
what  happened,  who  the  main  char¬ 
acters  were,  and  the  meaning  of  a 
minimum  of  the  vocabulary. 

Contract  2  still  remains  within 
the  confines  of  the  book  and  its  glos¬ 
sary.  The  questions,  however,  arc 
deeper,  or  broader.  The  student 
shows  understanding  of  motives, 
descriptive  or  idiomatic  language, 
comparison  of  characters,  and  more 
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I  intervening  variables.  You  can  ac¬ 
count  for  every  ingredient.  When 
you  reduce  the  experiment  involving 
humans  to  the  point  where  you  are 
quite  certain  there  are  no  loose 
pieces  floating  around,  you  have  very 
likely  lost  the  most  vital  quality  of 
the  test — humaness.  It  no  longer 
resembles  or  pertains  significantly  to 
I  human  behavior.  We  have  done 
r  countless  experiments  like  this  in  the 

f  past  and  continue  to  do  more  each 

1  passing  day.  Our  journals  are  heavily 
loaded  with  them  and  if  you  are 
able  to  decode  the  ever-increasing 
i  technical  jargon  you  sometimes  won¬ 
der  what  all  the  shouting  is  about. 
II  There  seems  to  be  little  hope  for 
e  education  to  move  forward  scientif¬ 


ically  simply  by  aping  the  manners 
of  another  field,  even  though  those 
we  emulate  are  enviously  successful. 

Allows  Freedom 

The  single  most  important  state¬ 
ment  concerning  what  the  scientific 
method  can  do  for  education  is  that 
it  allows  freedom  to  think.  Accept¬ 
ance  means  that  schools  will  become 
more  aware  that  increasing  course 
offerings  in  science  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  lead  to  a  greater  number  of 
scientific  thinkers.  It  means  that  one 
will  become  increasingly  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  fact  that  being  scientific 
applies  to  fields  other  than  one’s 
own.  It  means  that  the  feeling  of 
hopelessness  and  futility  with  which 


challenge  for  every  idle  moment  (and 
work  at  home  if  the  student  is  inter¬ 
ested).  No  contract  may  be  skipped. 
Each  must  be  well  done.  The  stand¬ 
ards  are  clear  and  the  worth  of  the 
unit  is  indicated  by  its  mark  before¬ 
hand.  No  one  need  wait  or  lose  time. 

What  does  this  do  for  the  teacher? 
There  is  one  presentation  of  the  story. 
Then  silent  reading  begins  and  the 
teacher  is  free  to  work  with  small 
groups  or  with  individuals.  As  soon 
as  each  pupil  finishes  reading  a  story, 
the  first  contract  is  begun.  Those 
still  needing  to  work  with  the  teacher 
may  continue  to  do  so.  The  others 
may  have  their  contracts  checked 
(by  monitors  if  desired)  and  go  on 
to  Contract  2.  Where  work  was  poor¬ 
ly  done  it  is  to  be  corrected  before 
students  may  attempt  Contract  3.  But 
the  teacher  has  had  at  least  two  full 
periods  to  assist  where  necessary,  to 
watch  work  habits,  and  yet  have  the 
main  body  of  the  class  progressing 
steadily  and  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Premium  on  Own  Work 

What  does  it  do  for  the  pupils?  It 
puts  a  premium  on  independent  work 
and  use  of  every  minute.  Because 
the  contracts  can  be  varied  there  is 
an  element  of  surprise  and  novelty. 
Competition  can  be  keen  and  yet  the 
steady,  willing  student  has  a  chance 
for  a  top  grade  if  he  tries. 

Best  of  all,  the  final  discussion  of 
the  story  is  shared  by  everyone.  All 
hear  the  reports,  or  stories,  see  the 
displays,  listen  to  the  plays,  poems, 
or  just  the  reading  aloud  of  the  best 
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knowledge  of  background  details  and 
vocabulary.  The  questions  require 
longer  answers — full  sentences,  per¬ 
haps  short  paragraphs  or  even  a  dia¬ 
gram,  floor  plan  or  map  of  the 
setting,  depending  on  what  might  be 
useful.  For  successful  completion  of 
Contract  2  he  receives  B  or  80% 
or  whatever. 

For  the  Best  Minds 
Contract  3  presents  special  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems  for  the  best 
minds  in  the  group.  To  encourage 
even  the  moderately  good  student  to 
try  these,  it  is  preferable  to  give 
choices  here — “Answer  2  out  of  5” 
for  example.  The  Contract  may  call 
for  advanced  dictionary  work,  com¬ 
parison  of  the  present  story  with  an¬ 
other  read  previously.  It  may  lead 
to  parallel  reading  in  the  class  li¬ 
brary  or  in  supplementary  readers. 
Projects  such  as  arranging  the  story 
in  play  form,  re-writing  the  ending, 
writing  an  original  story  using  the 
same  setting  are  other  possibil¬ 
ities.  Even  memorizing  a  suitable 
poem  or  illustrating  a  part  of  the 
story  may  be  included  in  the  choices 
if  they  fit  the  material.  These  ad¬ 
vanced  projects  when  completed  en¬ 
title  the  student  to  the  highest  mark. 
The  work — at  least  the  best  of  it — 
should  be  displayed  or  read  to  the 
class  as  an  inspiration  and  a  guide 
to  others. 

What  does  this  do  for  the  teaching 
of  reading?  It  presents  graded  units 
of  work  that  each  student  may  at¬ 
tempt  if  he  is  ambitious.  It  provides  a 


schools  too  often  face  complex  per¬ 
plexing  problems  will  be  replaced 
with  a  spirit  of  daring  to  try.  Finally 
it  means  that  education  will  tear  itself 
away  from  the  safe  shores  of  the 
physical  science  methods  because  we 
desperately  need  to  discover  signifi¬ 
cant  findings  that  have  essentially 
evaded  us  thus  far. 

Teachers  at  any  grade  level  have 
the  opportunity  to  further  this  way 
of  thinking.  A  way  of  thought  has 
no  specific  starting  point.  The  kin¬ 
dergarten  class  is  as  appropriate  as 
the  graduate  seminar.  There  is  a 
better  than  even  chance  that  such 
a  method  will  enable  more  students 
to  become  able  to  discover  important 
things  that  we  need  to  know. 


answers  to  the  more  diflicult  ques¬ 
tions.  There  is  one  beginning  for  the 
class  and  all  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
various  efforts  of  the  group  at  the 
end. 

Is  this  just  a  theory  or  docs  it 
work?  Reading  contracts  have  been 
successful  in  Emerson.  They  have 
been  used  with  the  best  classes 
(homogeneously  grouped)  in  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  grades  and  with  a 
rather  slow  7th  year  class.  It  is  not 
used  all  the  lime  or  for  every  story. 
Opportunity  still  exists  for  other 
treatments  of  reading  material.  But 
when  used  it  had  the  virtues  claimed 
for  it  above. 

For  Varied  Classes 

How  could  it  be  used  with  classes 
of  varied  reading  levels?  Contracts 
might  be  provided  as  described  for 
only  the  most  capable  group.  Or 
they  might  be  provided  for  the  group 
as  a  whole  so  that  students  capable 
of  rising  to  a  better  group  would  be 
encouraged  to  try  harder. 

What  shortcomings  exist  in  the  use 
of  reading  contracts?  Chiefly  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  teacher’s  own  imagina¬ 
tion.  If  the  contracts  become  stereo¬ 
typed  or  involve  tedious  written 
work  or  over-minute  attention  to  de¬ 
tails,  they  can  degenerate  into  just 
another  kind  of  busy  work — a  sort 
of  homemade  workl^k.  The  crea¬ 
tive  teacher  will  find  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  different  ways  of  con¬ 
structing  contracts  so  that  they  check 
essential  knowledge  without  relying 
always  on  the  same  type  of  activity. 
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New  standards  from  the  American  Library  Association 
end  “double  standard”  for  teacher  college  collections. 

How  Good  Are 
Our  College  Libraries? 

by 


The  last  30  years  have  changed 
our  college  libraries — especially  those 
at  our  teacher  training  institutions. 

In  1929  they  were  said  to  lack  any 
semblance  of  standards. 

Collections  Were  Small 

Like  Topsy,  they  “growed”  said 
George  W.  Rosenlof  in  one  of  the 
first  studies  of  library  resources  in 
teacher  training  schools.  Collections 
were  uniformly  small  (about  17,(X)0 
volumes)  and  reduced  in  value  by 
heavy  duplication;  staffs  were  de¬ 
ficient  in  numbers  and  in  quality; 


Dr.  Felix  E.  Hirsch 

librarian,  Trenton  State  College 


budget  allocations  were  totally  in¬ 
adequate. 

Today,  a  teacher  college  library, 
such  as  the  Roscoe  L.  West  Library 
of  Trenton  State  College,  houses  a 
collection  of  91,000  volumes.  It  sub¬ 
scribes  to  more  than  360  periodicals, 
which  cover  well  the  major  subject 
areas  and  a  great  variety  of  education 
journals.  Most  of  the  professional 
staff  have  completed  two  years  of 
graduate  work;  and  all  of  them  enjoy 
the  resp>ect  of  their  colleagues  on  the 
faculty. 

On  a  nation-wide  basis,  the  li¬ 
braries  in  colleges  of  teacher  educa¬ 


tion  are  rapidly  catching  up  with 
those  in  liberal  arts  institutions  of 
similar  size.  Significantly,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ck>llege  and  Research  Li¬ 
braries  (a  division  of  the  American 
Library  Association)  plans  to  abolish 
separate  tabulations  for  teacher  col¬ 
lege  libraries  and  to  merge  such  fig¬ 
ures  with  the  general  college  library 
statistics.  The  new  nation-wide  college 
library  standards,  which  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  of  college  and 
university  librarians  and  just  adopted 
by  the  American  Library  Association, 
do  not  contain  a  single  phrase  that 
would  differentiate  between  these 
types  of  libraries.  No  “double  stand¬ 
ard"  for  teacher  education  libraries  is 
being  tolerated. 

What  should  a  good  college  library 
do?  The  new  standards  say  it  should 
be  the  most  important  intellectual 
resource  of  the  academic  community. 
No  artificial  barriers  should  separate 
the  library  from  the  classroom  or  the 
library  staff  from  the  teaching  fac¬ 
ulty.  The  library  should  not  only 
support  the  instructional  program  to 
the  fullest  extent,  but  should  also 
meet  other  legitimate  demands  of  its 
patrons,  should  encourage  students 
to  develop  the  lifelong  habits  of  good 
reading,  and  should  play  its  proper 
role  in  the  community  and  in  the 
wider  realm  of  scholarship  beyond 
the  campus. 

Need  Financial  Support 

This  is  a  big  assignment.  It  cannot 
be  carried  out  without  adequate  fi¬ 
nancial  support.  The  standards, 
therefore,  require  a  minimum  of  5% 
of  the  total  educational  and  general 
budget  of  the  institution  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  college  library.  The  per¬ 
centage  must  be  higher,  if  the  library 
holdings  are  seriously  deficient,  if 
student  population  or  course  offerings 
are  rapidly  expanding,  and  if  the  in¬ 
stitution  fosters  a  wide  range  of 
studies  at  the  master’s  level  or  pro¬ 
grams  of  independent  study. 

Several  of  these  conditions  apply 
in  the  libraries  of  the  six  New  Jersey 
State  Colleges  today.  Therefore,  they 
must  be  more  generously  financed 
than  they  used  to  be.  Even  the  pres¬ 
ent  improved  budget  provisions  do 
not  match  the  needs  in  this  era  of 
sudden  growth.  For  instance,  none 
of  the  State  College  libraries,  not 
even  Trenton,  meets  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  new  standards 


OPENING  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK  in  the  main  reading  room  of  the  R.  L.  West  Library 
at  Trenton  State  College  were  Edwin  L.  Martin,  president,  Trenton  S.  C.;  John  T.  Cunningham, 
NEWARK  NEWS  feature  writer;  Susan  Cadwallader,  president  of  the  college's  Kappa  Delta 
Pi  society;  Dr.  Felix  E.  Mirsch,  college  librarian;  Emerson  Greenaway,  president  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library;  Earl  Schencit 
Miers,  Civil  War  historian;  and  Roger  H.  McDonough,  director  of  the  N.  J.  State  Library. 
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for  the  size  of  the  book  collection. 
These  suggest  50,000  carefully 
chosen  volumes  as  the  rock-bottom 
figure  for  a  college  of  up  to  600 
students,  and  10,000  volumes  for 
every  additional  200  students  (part- 
time  and  extension  students  to  be 
computed  into  full-time  equivalents). 

Depend  on  Caliber  of  Staff 
However,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
library  service  not  only  depends  on 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  collection, 
but  even  more  on  the  caliber  of 
the  human  beings  involved.  The  new 
standards  envision  a  broadly  edu¬ 
cated  and  highly  qualified  staff  of 
professional  librarians.  They  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  “faculty  status,  with 
the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  teaching 
staff.”  They  should  not  stop  in  their 
self-education  after  the  first  profes¬ 
sional  degree,  but  aim  at  a  more 
well-rounded  program  of  continued 
graduate  work.  The  standards  dis¬ 
card  the  time-worn  stereotype  of  the 
librarian  as  an  introvert  technician. 
They  describe  him  as  an  active  part¬ 
ner  in  the  instructional  program  of 
the  institution  and  they  emphasize 
the  role  of  the  chief  librarian  as  a 
teacher  and  scholar. 

Building  Funcfionally  Designed 
Finally,  successful  library  opera¬ 
tions  presuppose  an  appropriate 
building;  it  should  be  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  and  functionally  designed.  In 
this  period  of  rapid  expansion,  the 
need  for  adequate  seating  capacity 
must  be  stressed.  The  standards  con¬ 
sider  accommodations  for  at  least 
one  third  of  the  student  body  to  be 
essential.  Book  space,  too,  must  be 
ample  not  only  for  the  present,  but 
for  the  foreseeable  future  as  well. 

There  are  many  other  important 
specifications  which  the  college  li- 
bary  must  meet  today,  if  it  is  to  fulfill 
its  function  as  a  center  of  learning  in 
an  era  of  momentous  changes.  Gen¬ 
erous,  far-sighted  planning  today  will 
mean  the  most  economical  and  prof¬ 
itable  results  in  the  long  run. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 

Dr.  Felix  E.  Hirsch  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards,  Association  of 
College  and  Research  Libraries  (A.L.A.). 
This  committee  designed  the  new  nation¬ 
wide  college  library  standards  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  effort  extending  over  a  two- 
year  period. 


From  Lone  HS.,  Chariottesville,  Ya.,  two  students 
journeyed  north  to  see  what  integration  might  mean. 

Visitors  from  Virginia 

- what  we  showed  them 


by  Linda  Arking 

class  of  '59  and  editor  of  THE  VIKING 
Atlantic  City  Senior  H.S. 


NaTION-WIDE  interest  focused  on 
Atlantic  City  when  its  high  school 
Student  Council  invited  two  Southern 
students  to  become  part  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  school  body  for  one  week. 

Early  in  March,  Jon  Bailey  and 
Suzanna  Fredrickson,  president  and 
representative  of  their  own  student 
council  at  Lane  H.S.,  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  journeyed  to  the  resort  city 
to  observe  an  integrated  school  in 
action.  Charlottesville’s  high  school 
was  only  recently  reopened,  having 
been  involved  in  Virginia’s  integra¬ 
tion  disputes  of  recent  months.  The 
school  is  pledged  to  begin  integration 
next  September. 

Despite  the  wide  publicity  which 
attended  the  visit,  A.C.H.S.  students 
emphasized  that  they  were  not  “sell¬ 
ing”  integration.  Rather  they  dis¬ 
played  genuine  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Southern  schools  adjusting 
to  what  they  recognize  as  the  law  of 
the  land — to  a  situation  they  must 
eventually  face. 

Integration  Coming 

“We  know  that  integration  must 
come  to  Virginia,”  said  Jon,  upon  his 
arrival  at  Atlantic  City  H.S.  “We 
want  to  see  both  sides  of  the  story 
and  how  it  works.” 

Suzanne’s  hostess  commented  that 
“They  were  great  kids  .  .  .  not  old 
fuddy-duddies,”  while  Jon’s  host  de¬ 
clared  that  he  thought  the  project 
was  very  successful  in  that  everyone 
seemed  to  take  an  immediate  liking 
to  Jon  and  Sue.  A  Negro  student 
noted,  somewhat  gratefully,  that  nei¬ 
ther  delegate  was  particularly  self- 
assertive.  “Both  played  the  careful 
part  of  silent  observers,”  he  said. 
School  authorities  agree  that  Atlantic 


City's  greeting  was  both  friendly  and 
sincere. 

While  in  the  high  school,  Jon  and 
Suzanne  attended  regular  classes  and 
athletic  events  and  were  guests  of 
honor  at  the  school’s  integrated  senior 
prom.  Though  constantly  surrounded 
by  press  reporters  and  photographers, 
they  patiently  voiced  their  reactions 
to  the  school  of  2,300  students,  of 
whom  one-third  are  Negro. 

Would  Come  Smoothly 
“It  didn’t  bother  me  at  all,”  said 
Suzanne.  “It  seemed  perfectly  natu¬ 
ral.  I  spoke  to  many  of  the  Negro 
students  and  they  were  friendly  and 
nice.”  One  of  these  students,  who 
(continued  on  page  461) 


QUICK  FRIENDSHIP,  sparked  by  tha  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  invitation,  davaloped  betwaan 
Suzanna  Fradarikson,  president  of  tha  Lane 
(Charlottesville,  Va.)  H.S.  Student  Council; 
Richard  Williams,  an  A.C.H.S.  host;  Mary 
Lou  Munyan,  an  A.C.H.S.  hostess;  Barbara 
Costello,  president  of  the  A.C.H.S.  Student 
Council;  and  Jon  Bailey,  Lana  H.S.  student 
council  representative. 
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ported  to  show  ‘  little  or  no  emotional 
disturbance.’’ 

In  words  that  almost  sound  like 
Bernard  Shaw  or  Vance  Packard,  the 
report  blames  the  “middle-class  stand¬ 
ards”  that  are  the  “universal  meas¬ 
uring  rod”  in  our  culture.  Despite 
an  undeniable  overlapping  of  classes, 
very  real  and  profound  class  differ¬ 
ences  still  exist  in  this  country,  the 
report  says.  It  estimates  “somewhere 
between  40  and  60  percent  of  the 
total  of  the  U.  S.  population  share 
or  are  significantly  influenced  by  the 
major  outlines  of  the  lower-class  cul¬ 
tural  system.” 

His  Cultural  Reference 

To  the  youngster  raised  in  the 
lower-class  urban  surroundings,  “his 
behavior,  although  violating  middle- 
class  norms,  is  in  keeping  with  his 
own  cultural  frame  of  reference.” 
For  this  youngster,  “getting  into  trou¬ 
ble  and  staying  out  of  trouble”  are 
a  daily  concern.  His  smartness  is 
measured  by  a  “duplicity  quotient” 
rather  than  IQ.  He  worships  physical 
prowess  and  toughness.  These  are 
built-in  generators  for  law-violating 
behavior,  the  report  maintains. 

“The  lower-class  youngster  who 
engages  in  a  long  and  recurrent  series 
of  delinquent  behaviors  that  are  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  his  peer  group  is  acting  so 
as  to  achieve  prestige  within  his  ref¬ 
erence  system,”  the  report  says. 

Adapting  to  Classroom 

Can  the  same  youngster  who 
adapts  so  well  to  his  neighborhood 
group,  also  adapt  to  the  classroom? 
Only  if  the  street-corner  group  loses 
its  authority  and  appeal  and  ceases 
to  offer  prestige,  according  to  the 
exp)erts. 

Yet,  the  report  points  out,  there 
are  powerful  factors  at  work  which 
reinforce  his  notion  of  prestige — and 
even  spread  it  upward  into  middle- 
class  adolescent  groups.  Here’s  where 
exploitation  enters  the  scene.  Movies, 
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Emphasis  shifts  from  psychological  to  sociologicol  causes 
in  first  report  from  NEA  Project  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 


:s.  Soci-  — a  cultural  anthropologist,  a  soci- 
3me  the  ologist,  a  psychologist,  a  psychiatrist, 
mts.  a  physician,  and  a  criminologist — 
‘upward  take  this  radical  departure  from  older 
norals,”  and  more  simple  theories.  Gone  are 
ns  used  the  “working  mothers,”  “broken 

Its.  The  homes,”  “idle  hands,”  and  similar 

ent  be-  explanations  of  delinquent  behavior. 

It’s  not  a  matter  of  adjusting  the 
individual.  The  report  finds  the  key 
in  the  standards  of  behavior — i.e. 
norms — to  which  the  individual  is 
adjusting  himself. 

Most  delinquency,  the  report  says, 
represents  sport  rather  than  sickness. 
Approximately  75  percent  of  all 

norm-violating  individuals  are  re- 
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Dr.  WILLIAM  C. 
KVARACEUS  has 
been  on  a  year's 
leave  from  Boston 
University  to  direct 
the  NEA's  special 
project  to  help 
schools  deal  with 
problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 


First  Report 

The  new  approach  comes  in  the 
first  report  out  of  the  NEA  Project 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Headed 
by  Boston  U.  professor  William  C. 
Kvaraceus,  a  six-man  team  of  experts 


So  What’s  Wrong  with  Graduate  Courses 

by 


comic  books,  best-sellers,  and  head¬ 
lines  have  developed  and  reinforced 
a  powerful  image  of  the  law  violator. 
The  exaggerated  stereotype  has  great 
sales  value  on  the  commercial  mar¬ 
ket  where  the  delinquent  views  it. 
Result  is  the  comment:  “Gee,  1 
thought  I  was  tough.  But  this  is  what 
you  have  to  be  like  to  be  really 
tough.” 

“There  is  much  buying  and  selling 
of  lower-class  concerns  and  values  to 
middle-class  consumers,”  says  the  re¬ 
port.  The  D.A.  haircut.  The  Marlon 
Brando  intonation.  The  James  Dean 
stance.  Jive  talk.  Rock  and  Roll.  To 
some  middle-class  adolescents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  such  fads  may 
only  be  a  vehicle  of  rebellion.  But 
to  the  lower-class  youngster,  this  may 
be  “playing  for  keeps.” 

Stay  Off  the  Record 

Of  middle-class  delinquency,  the 
report  has  this  to  say:  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  whether  it  has  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  or  not.  “The  middle  and 
upper  classes  control  various  means 
of  preventing  detection,  influencing 
official  authority,  and  generally  ‘tak¬ 
ing  care  of  their  own’  through  psy¬ 
chiatrists,  clinics,  and  private  institu¬ 
tions.”  In  short,  they  avoid  the  police 
and  the  courts — the  official  recording 
agencies. 

A  serious  barrier  to  delinquency 
prevention,  warns  the  report,  is  the 
extreme  reluctance  of  citizens  and 
officials  to  get  the  facts  and  face 
them  squarely.  In  spite  of  great  pub- 

(conliniied  on  page  458) 


‘Copies  of  “Delinquent  Behavior;  Culture 
and  the  Individual”  are  available  from 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Project,  National 
Education  Association,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  $1.25. 

The  book  was  prepared  by  William  C. 
Kvaraceus,  psychologist,  director  of  the 
NEA  Juvenile  Delinquency  Project  on 
leave  from  Boston  University,  and  Walter 
B  Miller,  cultural  anthropologist,  director, 
Roxbury  Youth  Project  Research,  Rox- 
bury.  Mass.,  and  lecturer,  graduate  school 
of  education.  Harvard  University.  Col- 
I  laborating  were  Milton  L.  Barron,  sociolo¬ 
gist,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Edward  M.  Daniels,  M.D.,  psychiatrist, 
Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Boston,  and  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Newton,  Mass.  Public 
Schools;  Preston  A.  McLendon,  M.D., 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  and 
chairman  of  the  Conference  on  the  Role 
of  Pediatric  Services  in  the  Prevention  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  Washington.  D.  C.; 
and  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  criminologist. 
Youth  Division.  Department  of  Correc¬ 
tions,  Lansing,  Mich. 


The  other  evening  our  bridge 
game  included  two  “laymen,”  an  en¬ 
gineer  and  a  doctor;  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  came  two  teachers. 
Late  in  the  evening,  as  we  sat 
around  chatting,  the  conversation 
ran  to  public  school  problems. 

Doc,  who  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
school  system,  said  to  Joe,  who 
teaches  social  studies: 

“You’re  lucky;  you  have  time  to 
take  graduate  courses  and  improve 
your  all-round  stature.” 

“Those,”  muttered  Joe,  “they're 
for  the  birds.  Just  a  lot  of  talk  and 
bally-hoo.  I  take  courses  because  I 
have  to,  because  I  want  a  higher  cer¬ 
tificate  and  more  money.” 

Are  They  Helpful? 

Bill,  our  engineer,  interrupted: 
“But  don’t  you  find  these  courses 
worthwhile?  Aren’t  they  helping  you 
in  your  everyday  teaching?” 

Hal,  who  teaches  English,  spoke 
lis  piece:  “Not  one  bit.  They’re  re¬ 
quired;  you  have  to  take  them  if 
you  want  to  get  into  administration 
.  .  .  but  they’re  not  really  helpful  .  .  . 
lots  of  talk  .  .  .  mere  gobbldy-gook.” 

I  was  disturbed.  I  am  one  of  these 
educators  who  have  found  courses 
in  education  valuable;  I’ve  enjoyed 
the  give  and  take  in  the  classroom; 
I’ve  profited  by  it.  I  know  that  some 
courses  in  education  can  be  boring, 
even  repetitious.  But,  by  and  large. 
I've  found  assistance  and  help. 

Should  We  Complain? 

But  more  important,  we  educators 
too  easily  sell  ourselves  short.  Should 
we  complain,  so  publicly  and  so 
often,  that  what  we're  getting  isn't 
worthwhile? 

I  never  hear  my  medical  or  en¬ 
gineering  friends  complain  when  they 
take  courses  to  advance  themselves. 
They  seem  to  find  a  value  in  what 
they  do,  and  they  professionalize 
their  efforts.  Only  the  teachers  seem 
to  cast  aspersions  on  the  standards 
of  their  own  profession. 


Edwin  H.  Willard 

principal,  Verona  H.S. 

There  is  no  sine  qua  non  in  any 
kind  of  graduate  work  .  .  .  especially 
in  education.  Doctors  and  engineers 
take  courses  in  specialties  and  go 
over  in  great  detail  the  same  materials 
with  which  they  have  been  engaged 
in  their  daily  routine.  We  do  the 
same  thing  as  educators  .  .  .  only 
we  fall  into  ‘sloughs  of  despair'  and 
cry  that  there’s  nothing  of  value  be¬ 
yond  the  point  we  have  reached. 

Maybe  too  many  teachers  are  tak¬ 
ing  courses  in  administration  to  move 
into  executive  position  or  earn  more 
money.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that 
the  cost  of  steak  is  ever  rising.  On 
the  other  hand,  satisfaction  in  what 
one  does  is  important  too.  Let’s  not 
neglect  advancement  in  our  own  par¬ 
ticular  area  of  specialization.  Schools 
need  more  effective  teachers  in  every 
field  of  subject  matter;  many  individu¬ 
als  can  contribute  more  forcefully  as 
subject  experts  than  they  can  as  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Perhaps  we  should  give 
more  recognition  to  subject  matter 
specialists. 

Mainfain  Our  Pride 

But  certainly  we  should  maintain 
our  professional  pride.  What  do  lay¬ 
men  and  taxpayers  think  when  they 
hear  our  complaints  about  graduate 
work?  When  we  run  down  advanced 
courses?  When  we  complain  of  hear¬ 
ing  only  repetition  of  what  we  already 
know? 

Let’s  give  respect  to  our  graduate 
work,  and,  if  necessary,  search  out 
worthwhile  courses,  stimulating  pro¬ 
fessors.  They  exist.  Obviously  much 
depends  upon  the  professor,  upon 
his  enthusiasm,  upon  his  belief  in 
what  he  is  saying.  Let  us  as  teachers 
approach  our  graduate  courses  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  will  in  itself 
both  demand  and  produce  more  ef¬ 
fective  instruction.  Then  let  the  lay 
public  know  that  when  we  take 
graduate  work,  we’re  not  merely  tak¬ 
ing  out  of  pocket  now  to  increase 
the  jingle  of  change  later;  rather  we 
are  trying  to  raise  the  standards  of 
teaching  to  unprecedented  heights. 
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Questions  and  Answers 
About  the 

N.J.  College  Boud  Issue 


1  Why  should  I  be  interested  in 
the  College  Bond  Issue? 

As  a  New  Jersey  resident,  you  are  affected  by  any¬ 
thing  that  affects  the  welfare  of  the  state.  And  the 
future  prosp)erity  of  our  state — in  fact,  the  welfare 
and  defense  of  our  entire  country — may  well  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  continuing  supply  of  college-trained 
men  and  women — engineers,  chemists,  lawyers, 
teachers,  physicists,  biologists,  scientists  and  all 
other  highly  trained  people  who  are  needed  in  our 
industrial  society. 

2  Why  do  we  need  more  college 
facilities  in  New  Jersey? 

To  keep  pace  with  our  growth  in  population.  The 
more  people  the  state  has,  the  more  scientists, 
teachers,  engineers  and  others  we  need. 


3  How  great  is  this  increase  in  population? 

Pretty  big!  During  and  right  after  World  War  II 
there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  the  birth  rate.  Chil¬ 
dren  bom  then  will  be  reaching  college  age  in  the 
next  five  years.  By  1965  New  Jersey  will  have 
about  360,000  youngsters  of  college  age,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  50%.  Today  roughly  25%  of 
New  Jersey’s  college-eligible  youth  go  to  college, 
approximately  60,000.  If  only  the  same  percent¬ 
age  goes  in  1965,  the  total  will  rise  to  90,000. 
Somehow,  space  must  be  provided  for  this  addi¬ 
tional  30,000  students. 

4  Won't  out-of-state  colleges 
handle  some  of  this  increase? 

We  certainly  hope  so.  At  the  moment,  about  half 
of  New  Jersey’s  college  students — 29,000 — are 
being  educated  at  colleges  out  of  the  state.  But 
population  is  increasing  in  every  other  state,  too. 
A  survey  of  these  schools  indicates  that  they  will 
be  able  to  absorb  about  5,000  of  the  increase  ex¬ 
pected  by  1965 — or  34,000  in  all.  Even  after  we 
pass  the  College  Bond  Issue,  out-of-state  colleges 
will  still  be  educating  more  New  Jersey  students 
than  either  our  New  Jersey  privately  supported  or 
state-supported  colleges! 

5  Are  New  Jersey's  private  colleges 
expanding  to  meet  our  college  needs? 

Yes,  they  are.  They  have  plans  on  foot  to  nearly 
double  their  capacity.  Then  they  will  be  able  to 
take  12,000  more  students  by  1965 — or  a  total  of 
29,000.  This  still  leaves  27,000  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  New  Jersey’s  state-supported  colleges. 

6  Can't  our  state-supported  colleges 
educate  these  youngsters? 

No.  Not  unless  they  get  more  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  They  are  operating  above  capacity  now — 
teaching  about  16,000  students.  Unless  we  expand 
their  capacity,  more  than  11,000  qualified  New 
Jersey  students  will  have  no  place  to  go  to  college 
in  1965. 

7  What  new  buildings  are  needed? 

More  science  and  engineering  laboratories,  libra¬ 
ries,  classrooms,  dormitories  and  other  facilities. 
Most  of  the  dormitories  will  pay  for  themselves, 
over  the  years,  through  student  fees. 

8  Where  will  they  be  built? 

At  the  state  colleges — Glassboro,  Jersey  City, 
Montclair,  Newark,  Paterson  and  Trenton;  at 
Newark  College  of  Engineering;  and  at  the  Men’s 
Colleges  and  Douglass  at  Rutgers — the  State  Uni¬ 
versity — in  New  Brunswick;  and  at  the  Rutgers 
Colleges  in  Newark  and  Camden. 

9  How  much  will  they  cost? 

The  total  bond  issue  is  $66,800,000.  Eleven  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  used  for  dormitories,  will  ultimately 
be  paid  for  by  student  fees,  so  the  total  state  in- 
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vestment  is  $55,800,000.  Interest  and  amortization 
of  the  bonds  during  their  15-year  period  will 
average  less  than  2^  a  week  for  each  New  Jersey 
resident. 

10  Where  will  the  money  come  from? 

The  bond  issue  act,  passed  unanimously  by  both 
houses  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature, 
pledges  state  revenues  provided  by  present  inheri¬ 
tance  taxes  to  cover  annual  payments  on  principal 
and  interest.  These  payments  should  run  about 
$5,600,000  per  year  including  normal  3%  interest. 
(New  Jersey  inheritance  taxes  brought  in  about 
$18  million  in  1958  and  the  amount  is  expected  to 
rise  in  the  future.) 

1 1  Why  can't  we  "pay  as  we  go" 

by  adding  $12,000,000  or  $15,000,000 
to  the  state  budget  every  year? 

Several  reasons.  First,  we  need  all  the  buildings  as 
quickly  as  we  can  get  them.  Already  we’re  late.  It 


The  College  Bond  Issue  Needs  Your  Help 

From  now  until  November  3,  your  help  is 
needed  to  make  sure  every  voter  understands 
the  importance  of  the  College  Bond  Issue  to 
the  future  of  good  education  in  New  Jersey. 

1.  In  any  organization  you  belong  to,  ask  to  have 
a  speaker  tell  about  the  College  Bond  Issue.  See 
the  list  on  page  397,  May  REVIEW,  for  the  name 
and  phone  number  of  the  speakers'  chairman  in 
your  county. 

2.  In  any  organization  you  belong  to,  ask  to  have 
a  showing  of  the  NJEA  film  "To  Go  to  College," 
which  dramatizes  the  New  Jersey  college  story. 
Your  county  speakers  chairman  can  schedule  the 
film  for  you,  too. 

3.  In  any  organization  which  you  belong  to,  ask  for 
a  resolution  supporting  the  College  Bond  Issue. 
Send  a  copy  to  your  local  newspaper  and  to  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  College  Opportunities, 
520  Broad  St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J.  Here's  a  sample  to 
start  with: 

WHEREAS:  We  believe  that  the  right  of 
each  individual  to  develop  his  talents  fully 
is  the  hallmark  and  the  nourishment  of 
the  American  Way  of  Life;  and 

WHEREAS:  Within  a  few  years  New  Jer¬ 
sey  will  be  denying  college  opportunities 
to  thousands  of  qualified  boys  and  girls; 
and 

WHEREAS:  At  the  General  Election  on 
November  3  New  Jersey  citizens  will  be 
asked  to  approve  a  major  bond  issue  to 


takes  about  two  years  from  the  time  the  money  is 
voted  to  get  buildings  up — which  means  it  will  be 
1962  before  we  get  any  new  buildings.  Second — 
the  need  is  state-wide.  How  do  you  decide  which 
of  the  eight  state  colleges  will  receive  each  year’s 
appropriation — or  what  share  of  it?  Obviously, 
some  areas  will  be  shortchanged  by  piecemeal 
building.  And,  finally,  it  is  much  easier  to  build 
efficiently  and  economically  if  the  whole  program 
can  be  plaimed  at  once  than  if  it  has  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  sections  over  a  number  of  years. 

12  How  can  I  get  more  details  and 
facts  about  this  College  Bond  Issue? 

The  Citizens  Committee  has  compiled  a  48-page 
booklet  of  facts  on  the  College  Bond  Issue.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy — free.  Write  to 
The  Citizens  Committee  for  College  Opportunities 
in  New  Jersey,  520  Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  N.  J., 
or  telephone  MArket  3-0704. 


finance  a  college  expansion  program  out¬ 
lined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  we,  the  members  of  (your  association), 
firmly  support  the  college  bond  issue;  and 
BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  we, 
the  members  of  (your  association),  will 
work  actively  to  inform  our  fellow  citizens 
of  the  critical  need  for  this  college  expan¬ 
sion  program  and  of  their  support  of  it. 

4.  Offer  to  help  distribute  campaign  fliers.  If  you 
have  not  met  the  local  campaign  chairman  in  your 
community,  call  the  county  chairman  listed  on  page 
437  of  this  issue  of  the  REVIEW. 

5.  Offer  to  help  with  phone  calls  and  door-to-door 
visits  to  "get-out-the-vote"  in  your  neighborhood. 
Your  county  chairman  (see  page  437)  can  get  you 
in  touch  with  your  neighborhood  "get-out-the-vote" 
team. 

6.  Invite  a  carload  of  friends  and  relatives  to  visit 
your  nearest  state-supported  college  or  university 
branch  during  "Come  to  College  Week,"  October 
18-24. 

7.  Invite  a  carload  of  friends  and  relatives  to  attend 
the  "Bond  Issue  town  meeting"  in  your  community 
on  "College  Opportunity  Night,"  October  28. 

8.  Be  sure  you  are  a  registered  voter  (September 
23  is  the  last  date  to  get  on  the  list).  Be  sure  you 
go  to  the  polls  (November  3  is  General  Election 
Day).  Be  sure  you  vote  "YES"  for  the  CoHege  Bond 
Issue. 
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After  one  year,  Garfield  H.S.  is  convinced  it  was  right 
when  it  said  “detention  halls  don’t  improve  behavior.” 


We  Did  Away  With  Detention 

by  Dr.  Michael  S.  Kline 

principal,  Garfield  H.S. 


Recently  several  high  school 
students,  in  Memphis,  Tennessee 
were  paddled  by  their  principal. 
When  two  parents  sought  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  the  principal,  the 
judge  refused.  One  of  the  parents 
complained  that  the  principal  had 
even  moved  furniture  to  get  swinging 
room,  and  the  judge  replied,  “If  he 
wants  a  running  start,  maybe  he 
needs  it.” 

In  California,  the  Schools  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Los 
Angeles  recommended  a  revival  of 
the  “institution  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment.” 

In  New  York  State,  the  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  which  would  have 
authorized  the  use  of  some  corporal 
punishment  in  the  public  schools. 
Governor  Rockefeller  vetoed  it. 

Each  of  these  instances  indicates 
a  new  interest  in  stern  measures 
as  the  means  for  strengthening  school 
authority  and  student  control.  In 
contrast  to  this  trend,  Garfield  H.S. 
this  year  improved  its  student  be¬ 
havior  by  eliminating,  rather  than 
adding,  a  disciplinary  measure. 

Outlines  Reasons 

In  September,  the  principal  met 
with  the  faculty,  and  with  each  high 
school  class.  In  separate  meetings, 
he  outlined  the  reasons  for  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  general  detention  hall. 
He  stressed  the  point  that  a  general 
detention  hall  seems  to  establish  the 
weakest  type  of  teacher-pupil  rela¬ 
tionship.  Rarely  does  a  student  of¬ 
fender  receive  individual  attention, 
let  alone  guidance.  The  general  de¬ 
tention  hall  usually  operates  as  a 
catch-all  or  collection-point  for  all 


the  student  offenders  in  the  school. 
The  relationship  between  students 
and  faculty  supervisors  becomes  an 
impersonal  one  which  is  based  solely 
upon  the  clock.  Students  report  to 
serve  their  time,  and  teachers  report 
to  make  an  accounting  of  the  time 
served. 

This  presentation  further  stated 
that  the  pupil-teacher  relationship  in 
the  classroom  would  receive  the 
strongest  attention  and  emphasis. 
Each  student  would  be  held  strictly 
accountable  for  his  classroom  per¬ 
formance.  In  a  case  where  a  student 
consistently  interfered  with  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  point  was  made  that  our 
community  could  not  afford  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  behavior. 

Contact  the  Home 

Therefore,  when  a  student  would 
be  referred  to  the  office  for  behavior 
which  consistently  interfered  with 
classroom  instruction,  the  general  de¬ 
tention  hall  was  ruled  out.  Instead, 
thorough  investigation  of  the  be¬ 
havior  would  include  a  conference 
with  the  student  and  the  teacher,  a 
study  of  the  student’s  school  record, 
and  consultation  with  guidance  per¬ 
sonnel  and  other  members  of  the 
school  staff,  followed  by  prompt  and 
immediate  contact  with  the  home. 
If  the  gravity  of  a  student  behavior 
problem  indicated  the  need,  outside 
community  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  would  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

Since  September,  we  have  oper¬ 
ated  Garfield  H.S.  without  a  general 
detention  hall.  You  may  wonder, 
“What  has  been  the  reaction  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  to  the  change?" 


The  following  are  representative  of 
the  responses  of  students  to  that 
question: 

"I  feel  that  not  having  a  deten¬ 
tion  hall  is  a  great  thing.  I  think  that 
the  students  feel  that  the  whole 
school  is  depending  on  them.  It 
gives  the  average  student  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  They  feel  that 
they  are  being  helped  to  act  grown¬ 
up." 

"The  boys  and  girls  of  Garfield 
H.S.  are  proud  of  the  name.  A 
high  school  without  a  detention  hall 
is  surely  recognized  as  having  a  well- 
behaved  student  body.  The  students 
know  this  and  when  they  have  it  in 
mind,  I  am  sure  they  will  behave.  In 
other  words,  I  feel  that  Garfield 
High  is  doing  right  in  not  having  a 
detention  hall." 

Those  students  who  differed  with 
the  previous  statements  generally  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  follows: 

"We  should  have  a  detention  hall, 
so  we  can  avoid  having  our  parents 
come  to  school." 

"It  gives  a  school  a  good  name 
not  to  have  a  detention  hall  but  if 
it  is  really  needed,  we  should  have 
one.  I'd  rather  have  a  detention  hall 
than  to  bring  my  parents  in." 

The  reaction  of  the  faculty  may  be 
noted  from  the  following  statements: 
"It  is  a  very  commendable  change. 
The  school  is  healthier  for  it." 

"Discipline  seems  better  and 
there  is  a  much  smaller  list  of  late 
students." 

"For  years  we  had  a  detention 
hall  which  constantly  devolved  into 
a  hardened  core  of  'rules-breakers.' 
It  is  much  better  to  call  in  the  par¬ 
ents  to  share  their  child's  problem. 

I  think  that  is  much  more  effective." 
Dr.  Joseph  L.  Todino,  director  of 
the  special  service  bureau  in  Garfield, 
was  asked  to  give  his  opinion  of  stu¬ 
dent  behavior  during  the  present 
school  year.  He  said,  “During  1958- 
1959,  the  high  school  organization 
has  shown  a  marked  improvement. 
There  appears  to  be  a  fine  rapport 
and  good  relationship  among  the 
students,  faculty  and  administration 
.  .  .  The  number  of  student  referrals 
to  our  bureau  has  decreased  con¬ 
siderably.” 

The  elimination  of  the  general  de¬ 
tention  hall  and  the  improvement  in 
(continued  on  page  457) 
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From  the  State  Department 


Sponsoring  Adult  Education  Programs 


by  Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston 

director,  division  of  adult  education 
State  Department  of  Education 


Thousands  of  professional  edu¬ 
cators  in  our  State  have  been  active 
in  adult  education  during  the  past  two 
decades.  Teachers,  principals,  and 
administrators  have  taught  classes, 
directed  programs,  and  served  as 
members  of  local  and  state  advisory 
committees. 

Their  dynamic  interest  and  dedi¬ 
cated  efforts  have  brought  continued 
growth  in  numbers  of  programs  and 
participants.  Also,  they  have  steadily 
improved  the  organization  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  adult  education  services. 

Increasingly,  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  education  of  adults  is 
necessary  for  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Civic  and  organizational  lead¬ 
ers,  even  the  general  public  have 
come  to  share  this  view. 

Goals  Are  the  Same 

The  goals  of  lifelong  learning — 
good  citizenship,  worthy  home  and 
family  relationships,  vocational  ef¬ 
ficiency,  worthy  use  of  leisure  time, 
and  health  and  safety — are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  those  in  childhood 
and  college  education.  The  more  the 
child  can  be  enriched  by  higher 
levels  of  educational  achievement  in 
both  his  home  and  community,  the 
more  successful  his  education  will  be. 

This  relationship  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  to  elementary,  secondary  and 
college  education  should  be  reflected 
in  its  own  local  organization.  As  a 
part  of  the  community  education  pro¬ 
gram,  adult  education  merits  the 
understanding,  support  and  sponsor¬ 


ship  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
State  law  provides  for  this;  logic  rec¬ 
ommends  it. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  Board  of 
Education  sponsorship  of  commun¬ 
ity  adult  education  programs  are: 

1.  Gives  status  to  the  program. 

The  recognition  by  the  board  of 
education  of  its  responsibility  and 
interest  in  the  provision  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  all  of  the 
people  of  the  community  and  the 
adoption  of  policies  relating  to  adult 
education  locate  adult  education  as 
an  integral  and  vital  part  of  the  total 
educational  program. 

2.  Emphasizes  adult  education  as 
continuing  education. 

Successful  programs  for  out-of- 
school  youth  and  adults  should  be 
closely  related  to  previous  educa¬ 
tion.  Continuing  education  involves 
curriculum  relationships,  guidance 
follow-up,  and  cooperative  use  of 
facilities  between  the  regular  schools 
and  the  adult  program. 

3.  Encourages  members  of  the  school 
staff  to  parb'eipate  in  the  program. 

Leadership  of  classes  and  adminis¬ 
trative  services  is  commonly  given 
by  members  of  the  public  school 
staff,  who  work  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Sponsorship  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  can  avoid  conflicts  of  profes¬ 
sional  responsibilities. 

4.  Makes  state  and  federal  aid  for 
adult  education  available. 

At  present  New  Jersey  state  aid 
is  available  for  naturalization  and 


citizenship  classes,  for  academic 
adult  education  in  sixty-four  session 
evenings  schools  and  for  vocational 
adult  education.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
the  future  some  minimum  state  aid 
may  be  provided  for  other  approved 
adult  programs. 

5.  Avoids  dual  responsibility  and 
policy  conflicts. 

If  a  separate  governing  board  for 
adult  education  is  set  up,  the  policies 
adopted  may  conflict  with  those  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  local  board  of  edu¬ 
cation,  which  is  legally  responsible 
to  all  of  the  people.  A  privately  in¬ 
corporated  b^y  does  not  have  the 
degree  of  public  responsibility  that  a 
publicly  established  board  has. 

6.  Provides  the  best  accounting  and 
financing  facilities. 

The  auditing  of  accounts  can  be 
properly  provided  within  regular 
school  auditing  arrangements.  Like¬ 
wise  the  same  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  accounting.  Liability  in¬ 
surance  may  usually  be  taken  care 
of  by  a  rider  on  regular  board  of 
education  policies. 

7.  Follows  recommendations  of  the 
Division  of  Adult  Education  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

The  Division  of  Adult  Education 
strongly  recommends  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  sponsorship  of  adult  education 
programs.  This  conclusion  follows 
many  years  of  study,  research  and 
experience,  not  only  in  New  Jersey 
but  throughout  the  country.  Funda¬ 
mentally  the  Division  wants  to  pro- 

{continued  on  page  461) 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

NJEA  Enrollment  and  NEA  Coordinating  Committees 

Chairman  N|EA  Enrollment  Committee:  Chairman  NEA  Coordinating  Committee 

Mrs.  May  C.  Smith  Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith 

Grant  School,  Trenton  superintendent,  Franklin  Twp.,  Middlebush 


Atlantic: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tees:  Eleanor  Helfrich,  supervisor,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City;  Mrs.  Elise  D.  Pierpont,  principal, 
Leeds  Ave.  School,  Pleasantville. 

Bergen: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Cornmit- 
tees:  Lewis  Barbieri,  Memorial  H.  S., 
Fair  Lawn;  Gwendolyn  Carpfenter,  Junior 
H.  S.,  Englewood:  Dr.  C.  J.  DeCotiis, 
principal,  Woodcliff  Lake;  Mary  P.  Foran, 
Ramsey  H.  S.;  Eli  A.  Kane,  superinten¬ 
dent,  Lyndhurst;  Donald  W.  MacKinnon, 
principal,  Norwood;  Dorothea  V.  Neary, 
principal.  Central  Blvd.  Elem.  School, 
Palisades  Park;  Joseph  Rodriguez,  super¬ 
intendent,  Linwood  Ave.  School,  Emer¬ 
son;  Marie  Russo,  Lincoln  School,  Lodi; 
John  L.  Weiss,  vice-principal,  Ridgefield 
Park  H.  S. 

Burlington: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tees:  Robert  F.  Dotti,  principal,  Burling¬ 
ton  Sr.  H.  S.;  Burtis  C.  Hill,  MacFarland 
H.  S.,  Bordentown;  Laura  Lewis,  Lenape 
Reg.  H.  S.,  Medford. 

Camden: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Eleanor  M.  Coe, 
principal,  Longfellow  School,  Pennsauken; 
Walter  L.  Gordon,  principal,  Sumner 
School,  Camden. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Eleanor  M. 
Coe,  principal,  Longfellow  School,  Penn¬ 
sauken;  Ruth  M.  Ryan,  Cramer  Jr.  H.  S., 
Camden. 

Cape  May: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tees:  Paul  W.  Freed,  principal,  Wildwood 
H.  S. 

Cumberland: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Mrs.  Alice  A. 
Elwell,  Bridgeton  Sr.  H.  S. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Vera  Joslin, 
Bridgeton  Sr.  H.  S. 

Essex: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Albert  J.  Ca- 
hero,  Innes  School,  Montclair;  Dr.  Edward 
Coughlin,  supervisor  of  guidance  &  place¬ 
ment,  Essex  Co.  Vocational  Schools;  Dr. 
Harry  J.  Donovan,  Jr.,  principal.  Grove 
St.  &hool,  Irvington;  John  A.  Garber, 
principal,  Elmwood  School,  East  Orange; 
Dr.  Harry  Jellinek,  Weequahic  H.  S., 
Newark;  William  R.  Smith,  principal, 
Abington  Ave.  School,  Newark;  Ethel  M. 
Wille.  vice-principal.  Ridge  St.  School, 
Newark. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Albert  J. 
Cafiero,  Innes  School,  Montclair;  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Coughlin,  supervisor  of  guidance  & 
placement,  Essex  Co.  Vocational  Schools; 
Dr.  Harry  J.  Donovan,  Jr.,  principal. 
Grove  St.  School,  Irvington;  John  A. 


Garber,  principal,  Elmwood  School,  East 
Orange;  Dr.  Harry  Jellinek,  Weequahic 
H.  S.,  Newark;  Angelo  Macaluso,  vice¬ 
principal,  ISth  Ave.  School,  Newark; 
Marie  Yaraminas,  Monmouth  Ave. 
School,  Newark. 

Gloucester: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Mrs.  Miriam  T. 
Blemie,  Gloucester  Co.  helping  teacher, 
Clayton. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Leda  Shishoff, 
principal.  Oak  Knoll  School,  Williams- 
town. 

Hudson: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Eleanor  G. 
Browne,  Snyder  H.  S.,  Jersey  City;  Anne 
Carey,  Demarest  H.  S.,  Hoboken;  Marian 
Daly,  Gilmore  School,  Union  City; 
Charles  W.  Jackson,  principal,  Lincoln 
Jr.  H.  S.,  Kearny;  Mrs.  Catherine  A. 
McCusker,  P.  G.  Vroom  School,  Bayonne; 
Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze,  principal.  School 
No.  8,  Jersey  City;  Dr.  R.  Robert  Rosen¬ 
berg,  president,  Jersey  City  Jr.  College. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Anne  Carey, 
Demarest  H.  S.,  Hoboken;  Marian  Daly. 
Gilmore  School,  Union  City;  G.  Ruth 
Hagan,  School  No.  24,  Jersey  City; 
Charles  W.  Jackson,  principal,  Lincoln 
Jr.  H.  S.,  Kearny;  John  M.  Kelly,  Lincoln 
H.  S.,  Jersey  City;  Mrs.  Catherine  A. 
McCusker,  Vroom  School,  Bayonne;  Dr. 
Arnold  W.  Reitze,  principal,  &hool  No. 
8,  Jersey  City. 

Hunterdon: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tees:  Robert  C.  Shoff,  superintendent,  Hun¬ 
terdon  Central  Reg.  H.  S.,  Flemington. 

Mercer: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Harold  Y.  Bills, 
asst,  superintendent,  Hamilton  Twp.,  Tren¬ 
ton;  Dalba  Brilliantine,  principal.  Junior 
H.  S.  No.  2,  Trenton. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Herbert  P. 
Griffiths,  principal,  Sayen  School,  Trenton; 
William  D.  Walker,  principal.  Junior  H.  S. 
No.  3,  Trenton. 

Middlesex: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tees:  Anne  M.  Feaster,  principal,  Watch- 
ung  Central  School;  Mary  R.  Mullen,  prin¬ 
cipal.  Schools  No.  2  and  No.  16,  Colonia; 
William  L.  Nicholls.  New  Brunswick  Sr. 
H.  S.;  John  E.  Riley,  principal.  Grant 
School,  S.  Plainfield;  Harold  Wickholm, 
principal.  New  Market  School. 

Monmouth: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Earl  B.  Garri¬ 
son.  Monmouth  Co.  Superintendent,  Free¬ 
hold. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Dr.  Charles 
Mickens,  superintendent,  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands;  William  E.  Miller,  superintendent, 
Manasquan. 


Morris: 

Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tees:  Mrs.  Madalyn  M.  Fick,  East  Dover 
Elem.  School,  Dover;  Dr.  Malcolm  Rob¬ 
ertson,  superintendent,  Morris  Twp.,  Mor¬ 
ristown;  Harold  G.  Segerstrom,  principal. 
Kings  Rd.  School,  Madison. 

Ocean: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Harvey  S. 
Haron,  Southern  Reg.  H.  S.,  Manahawkin. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Charles  S. 
Whilden,  Ocean  Co.  superintendent,  Toms 
River. 

Passaic: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Catherine  D. 
Farrell,  Roosevelt  School  No.  10,  Passaic; 
Howard  E.  Lawpaugh,  principal.  School 
No.  24,  Paterson;  Stephen  W,  Moshier, 
superintendent,  Hawthorne;  Charles  W. 
Robinson,  principal,  Delawanna  School 
No.  8,  Clifton. 

Coordinating  Committee:  John  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  School  No.  27,  Paterson;  Louis  H. 
Frolich,  Jr.,  Pequannock  Valley  School, 
Pompton  Plains;  Leonie  Heimann,  School 
No.  13,  Clifton;  Mildred  J.  Rehm,  Memo¬ 
rial  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  II,  Passaic. 

Salem: 

Enrollment  Committee:  R.  L.  Kressler, 
superintendent,  Pennsville. 

Coordinating  Committee:  E.  Esther 
Yeagle,  Olivet  School,  Pittsgrove  Twp. 

Somerset: 

Enrollment  Committee:  W.  Ross  Andre, 
superintendent,  Bemardsville;  Margaret  C. 
McCormack,  elem.  supervisor,  Somerville. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Roberta  A. 
Bonker,  West  End  School,  N.  Plainfield; 
Mrs.  Kathryn  A.  Yohn,  Bound  Brook  H.  S. 

Sussex : 

Enrollment  Committee:  David  H. 
O’Grady,  principal.  River  Styx  School. 
Hopatcong. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Joseph  F. 
Lamela,  principal,  Branchville  School. 

Union: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Dr.  Wayne  T. 
Branom.  superintendent.  Hillside;  Arthur 
E.  Starks,  principal.  School  No.  19,  Eliz¬ 
abeth;  Lloyd  L.  Taylor,  principal.  Ever¬ 
green  School,  Plainfield. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Mrs.  Edna  L. 
Cohen.  Cleveland  Jr.  H.  S.,  Elizabeth; 
John  H.  Cooper,  principal,  Rahway,  H.  S.; 
Lloyd  L.  Taylor,  principal.  Evergreen 
School,  Plainfield. 

Warren: 

Enrollment  Committee:  Zelda  F.  Haus, 
Phillipsburg,  H.  S. 

Coordinating  Committee:  Neva  M.  Har¬ 
mon.  Phillipsburg. 

Retired  Teacher  Representative: 

Enrollment  Committee:  McLaugh¬ 

lin.  140  Roseville  Ave.,  Newark  7. 
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1959-60  BUDGET 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


as  approved  by  the  Delegate  Assembly,  May  8,  1959 


E*t.  Total 

Estimated 

RECEIPTS 

Budget 

Receipts 

Receipts 

I9S8-59 

1958-59 

1959-60 

Dues 

Active  . 

$390,000.00  : 

$409,500.00  ! 

$410,000.00 

Retired  Teachers  . . . . 

3,000.00 

4,050.00 

4,000.00 

Associate  Members  . . 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

Total  . 

$398,000.00  : 

$418,550.00  : 

$419,000.00 

REVIEW 

Advertising  . 

18,000.00 

25,000.00 

25,000.00 

Subscriptions  . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

NEA  Advt.  Refund 

600.00 

600.00 

600.00 

Miscellaneous  . 

400.00 

400.00 

Total  . 

.$  18,700.00 

$  26,100.00 

$  26,100.00 

Meetings 

Convention  . 

S  24.000.00 

$  26,825.50 

$  25,000.00 

Leadership  Conf. _ 

1,000.00 

230.00 

Legislative  Conf.  . . . 

600.00 

1,074.00 

1,000.00 

Student  NJEA  . 

300.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

Prof.  Imp.  Conf. _ 

750.00 

587.00 

500.00 

Total  . 

.$  26,650.00 

$  30,716.50 

$  28,500.00 

Public  Education  .  . . 

1,000.00 

100.00 

Miscellaneous  . 

197.05 

Interest  . 

. .  .  4,000.00 

4,000.00 

4,000.00 

Free  Cash  Balance  . . 

.  . .  37,643.28 

37,643.28 

♦40,355.82 

Total  Receipts  &  Bal. 

.  $485,993.28 

$517,306.83 

$517,955.82 

*  Estimated 

Est.  Total 

Suggested 

EXPENDITURES 

Budget 

Expenditures 

1959-60 

1958-59 

to  9/1/59 

Budget 

Administration 

Salaries  . 

$182,500.00 

$182,500.00 

$191,000.00 

Special  Pension  Adj. 

7.000.00 

6,847.05 

Employee  Pensions  . . 

31,500.00 

31,181.10 

37.000.00 

Social  Security,  etc. 

5.500.00 

4,000.00 

5,000.00 

Tel.  &  Tel . 

5,200.00 

5,500.00 

6,000.00 

Executive  Com . 

5,000.00 

6,000.00 

6,500.00 

Delegate  Assembly  . . 

6,500.00 

6,000.00 

7,000.00 

Travel  &  Expense  . . 

14,500.00 

14,500.00 

15,000.00 

Supplies . 

16,000.00 

16.000.00 

16,000.00 

Postage  &  Express  . . 

9,500.00 

9,500.00 

10,000.00 

Dues  &  Subs . 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

Flowers  &  Grat . 

400.00 

400.00 

400.00 

Hospitality  . 

400.00 

400.00 

400.00 

Auditing  . 

600.00 

600.00 

600.00 

Liability  Ins . 

800.00 

824.02 

900.00 

Miscellaneous  . 

300.00 

200.00 

200.00 

Total  Admin.  . . 

$287,700.00 

$286,452.17 

$298,000.00 

REVIEW 

Printing  . 

40,000.00 

40.000.00 

44,000.00 

Paper  . 

25.000.00 

25,000.00 

15,500.00 

Postage  . 

3.000.00 

2,500.00 

3,000.00 

Art  . 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,500.00 

Miscellaneous  . 

500.00 

700.00 

500.00 

Total  Review  . . . 

$  71.500.00  $  71,200.00 

$  66,500.00 

Meetings 

Convention 

General  . 

24,739.74 

27,000.00 

Affiliated  Groups  . 

2,470.66 

2,600.00 

Total  Conv . 

29,600.00 

27,210.40 

29,600.00 

Leadership  Conf.  . . . 
Legislative  Conf.  . . . 

Student  NJEA  . 

Prof.  Improve.  Conf. 

Est.  Total 

Budget  Expenditures 

1958-59  to  9/1/59 

3,000.00  1,770.04 

1,000.00  1,350.10 

700.00  2,000.00 

3.000.00  2,687.74 

Suggested 

1959-60 

Budget 

2.500.00 

1,500.00 

2.500.00 

3,000.00 

Total  Meetings  . . 

$  37,300.00  $  : 

35,018.28  $ 

39,100.00 

Committees 

Affiliated  Groups  . . 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

Auditing  . 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

Budget . 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

Coordinating  . 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

Editorial  . 

250.00 

200.00 

250.00 

Elections  . 

400.00 

400.00 

1,000.00 

Enrollment  . 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

Ethics  . 

300.00 

150.00 

150.00 

Health  Study  . 

300.00 

150.00 

150.00 

Higher  Education  . . 

500.00 

400.00 

500.00 

Insurance  . 

300.00 

250.00 

300.00 

Com.  with  Am.  Legion 

150.00 

50.00 

100.00 

Leadership  Conf.  . . . 

400.00 

400.00 

400.00 

Legislative  . 

2,500.00 

2,200.00 

2,500.00 

NEA  Elections . 

200.00 

100.00 

200.00 

Necrology  . 

100.00 

75.00 

100.00 

Nominating . 

1,000.00 

600.00 

Pension  Policy . 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

Radio-TV  . 

200.00 

200.00 

200.00 

Research  . 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

Salary  . 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

Prof.  Improve.  Conf. 

400.00 

400.00 

400.00 

School  Finance . 

400.00 

300.00 

400.00 

TEPS . 

500.00 

600.00 

600.00 

NJEA  Building . 

300.00 

300.00 

400.00 

Welfare  . 

500.00 

400.00 

500.00 

Total  Committees 

$  15,350.00  $ 

13,825.00  $  14,800.00 

Audio-Visual 

Equipment . 

500.00 

350.00 

1,500.00 

Production  . 

7,500.00 

750.00 

7,000.00 

Films  . 

2,000.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

Total  . 

$  10,000.00 

$ 

2,600.00  ! 

$  10,000.00 

Public  Education  . . . 

40,000.00 

30,000.00 

40,000.00 

Research  Publications 

3,500.00 

3,500.00 

3,500.00 

Teacher  Welfare  .  . . 

7,500.00 

5,000.00 

7,000.00 

Miscellaneous 

NEA  Convention  . . 

4.600.00 

4,600.00 

8,500.00 

Emergency  Fund 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

Total  Misc . 

7,600.00 

7,600.00 

11,500.00 

Headquarters 

Furniture  &  Equip.  . . 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

Repairs  to  Bldg . 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

Equipment  Repairs  . . 

750.00 

750.00 

750.00 

Emerg.  Rprs.  Resv.  . . 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

Operation 

Salaries  . 

4,370.00 

4,370.00 

4,370.00 

Supplies . 

350.00 

300.00 

300.00 

Fuel  . 

900.00 

800.00 

900.00 

Electric  . 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

Water . 

50.00 

30.00 

30.00 

Taxes . 

3,000.00 

2,850.00 

3,000.00 

Insurance  . 

700.00 

655.56 

950.00 

Operation  Total  . 

.$  10,370.00  $ 

10,005.56  : 

$  10,550.00 

Total  Headquarters  $  22,120.00  $ 

21,755.56  $  22,300.00 

Total  Expenditures  . . 

.  $502,270.00 

$476,951.01  i 

$512,700.00 
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County  Elections  and  Nominating  Committees 


Atlantic: 

Elections:  Elaine  Fischer,  Egg  Harbor; 
Kathryn  Miller,  Absecon;  Dorothy  Bems- 
house.  Brigantine;  Rose  Garofala,  Ham- 
monton;  Grace  Albert,  Ventnor. 

Nominating:  Sally  Rubinfine,  Hammon- 
ton;  Frances  Large,  Pleasantville;  Elsie 
Pierpont,  Pleasantville;  Marion  Kiehl,  At¬ 
lantic  City;  Ann  Gugliotta,  Hammonton; 
Fay  Schuler,  Mays  Landing. 

Bergen : 

Elections:  Donald  T.  Duff,  chairman. 
Northern  Valley  Regt  H.S.;  Nicholas  Bor- 
rell,  Cliffside  Park;  E.  Norman  Mayer, 
Glen  Rock;  Lewe  B.  Stanaland,  Leonia; 
Mrs.  Carol  Dervitz,'  Maywood;  Dorothea 
Besold,  Norwood;  M.  E.  Trotter,  Oradell; 
Joseph  Valerio,  River  Edge;  D.  Everitt, 
Rutherford;  V.  P.  Cantillon,  Saddle  River; 
W.  Smith,  Waldwick;  A.  Homey,  Wood- 
cliff  Lake;  R.  A.  Barrows,  Oradell;  Mrs. 
K.  Paterson.  Lyndhurst;  B.  Mott,  Harring¬ 
ton  Park;  V  Merz,  Haworth;  Mrs.  K.  Glas¬ 
gow,  Mahwah;  A.  Peterson,  Leonia;  Mrs. 
C.  Dinin,  Rochelle  Park;  A.  J.  Gorab, 
Hasbrouck  Heights;  J.  A.  Hoffman,  Clos- 
ter;  R.  Guttzeit,  Dumont;  F.  Fogge,  Lodi. 

Nominating:  Mrs.  Mildred  Maxson, 
chairman.  Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.S.; 
Peter  Pontier,  East  Paterson;  Mary  Foran, 
Ramsey;  Mrs.  Mary  Davidson,  North  Ar¬ 
lington;  John  Drugach,  Teaneck;  Elaine 
Heitzelman,  Ridgewood;  Henriette  Struyk, 
Ramapo;  Ruth  Capell,  Fort  Lee;  George 
Hance,  Bogota;  Mabel  Foster,  River  Dell; 
Paul  Davis,  Wood-Ridge;  Genevieve  John¬ 
son,  Demarest;  Barbara  Wolf,  Hacken¬ 
sack;  Annette  Pezzano,  Park  Ridge;  Henry 
Luthin,  Englewood;  Viola  Meese,  Hills¬ 
dale;  Charles  Muschell,  Westwood;  Mary 
Powers,  Saddle  Brook;  Bemadine  Devlin, 
Glen  Rock;  Elizabeth  Freeman,  Paramus; 
John  L.  Weiss,  Ridgefield  Park;  Edna 
Roach,  Bergenfield;  William  Chandler, 
East  Rutherford.  | 

Burlington: 

Nominating:  Mrs.  Ellen  Martin,  chair¬ 
man,  Riverside;  John  A.  Dorio,  New 
Hanover;  Joseph  Taylor,  Medford  Lakes; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Delzeit,  Levittown;  Frances 
Cayle,  Maple  Shade. 

Camden: 

Elections:  Mrs.  Ruth  Mervine,  chair¬ 
man,  Audubon;  Mrs.  Blanche  Corderey, 
Merchantvilic;  Mrs.  Esther  Darlington, 
Brooklawn;  Mrs.  Wilma  Farmer,  Camden; 
Harry  R.  Hetrich,  Overbrook  Reg.  H.S.; 
Mrs.  Betty  Kershaw,  Delaware  Twp.; 
George  Oldham,  Collingswood;  John  Pas- 
tre,  Stratford;  Grace  Wood,  Camden. 

Nominating:  Grace  Wood,  chairman. 
Camden:  Mrs.  Margaret  Ballinger,  Brook- 
lawn;  Eleanor  Coe,  Pennsauken;  Mrs. 
Mina  Conrad,  Haddon  Twp.;  Mrs.  Harriet 
De  Leonardo,  Audubon;  Mrs.  Wilma 
Farmer,  Camden;  Mrs.  Helene  Ford, 
Woodlynne;  Mrs.  Edna  Small;  Stratford; 
Mrs.  Mary  Worthington,  Mt.  Ephraim. 


Cape  May: 

Elections:  Marie  R.  Stone,  Middle  Twp.; 
Robert  Penketheman,  Middle  Twp.; 
George  Bailey,  Upper  Twp.;  Cecil  Corson, 
Dennis  Twp.;  Miriam  Reichley,  Ocean 
City. 

Nominating:  Lydia  Battendeir,  Middle 
Twp.,  chairman;  Cordelia  Taylor,  county 
helping  teacher;  Lucy  Regine,  Upper  Twp.; 
Catherine  Carr,  Stone  Harbor;  Melvin 
Wills,  Cape  May. 

Cumberland: 

Elections:  Edward  Mokrynski,  chairman, 
Millville;  John  Breslin,  Jr.,  Upper  Deer¬ 
field  Twp.;  Sara  Fagan,  Millville;  E.  Monte 
Ludlow,  Vineland;  Gladys  Webster, 
Bridgeton. 

Nominating:  Mrs.  Eduora  Russell,  chair¬ 
man,  Millville;  Jeanne  E.  Lewis,  Commer¬ 
cial;  Mrs.  Louise  Bozorth,  Bridgeton; 
Elizabeth  Moore;  Upper  Deerfield  Twp.; 
Thelma  Woolford,  Vineland. 

Essex: 

Elections  &  Nominating:  Malcolm  Mc- 
Clinchie,  chairman,  Irvington;  William 
Large,  Roseland;  James  Gardner,  Mill- 
burn;  John  Kerrigan,  South  Orange;  Mrs. 
James  Ferris,  Orange;  Madeline  Sharpe, 
East  Orange;  Ruth  Stauffer,  Caldwell; 
Charles  Luddy,  Nutley;  Fred  Rudolph, 
Livingston;  John  Burguillos,  Verona; 
Mario  Dimaggio,  Belleville;  Joseph  Wil¬ 
son,  Bloomfield;  Paul  Steffan,  Glen  Ridge; 
Robert  Krimmel,  West  Orange;  A1  Cafiero, 
Montclair;  Walter  Maley,  Cedar  Grove; 
Lee  Van  Wort,  North  Caldwell;  Herbert 
Scuorizo,  Newark;  Claire  Burns,  Newark; 
Gerald  Garofola,  Newark;  Mrs.  Tommy 
Joyner,  Newark;  Mrs.  Lee  Liss,  Newark; 
Ruth  Beuhrer,  Newark. 

Gloucester: 

Nominating:  Buckley  Modelle,  chair¬ 
man.  Newfield;  Mrs.  Henrietta  Flexon, 
Westville;  Marion  Rode,  Greenwich  Twp.; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Sherman,  East  Green¬ 
wich;  William  Rouck,  Deptford  Twp.; 
Charles  Boltz,  Pitman. 

Hudson: 

Elections:  Dr.  Victor  Burke,  Jersey  City; 
Mary  Miller,  Jersey  City;  Winifred 
Vaughan,  Jersey  City;  Sara  Hiney,  Ho¬ 
boken;  Margaret  Williams,  Jersey  City 
S.C.;  Harold  Stroefher,  Bayonne;  Rose 
Clark,  North  Bergen;  Joseph  Aigner, 
Kearny. 

Nominating:  Charles  Anton,  Jersey  City; 
Mary  Gambrall,  Jersey  City;  Beatrice 
Mclnemy,  Jersey  City;  A1  Drexel,  Hobo¬ 
ken;  Mary  Cleary,  North  Bergen;  Mar¬ 
garet  Mulrenan.  Harrison;  James  Regan, 
Jersey  City  S.C.;  John  Mastrean,  Kearny. 

Hunterdon: 

Elections:  Florence  E.  Hockenburg,  Mil¬ 
ford;  Mrs.  Elsie  Cole,  Flemington-Rari- 
tan;  Mrs.  Edna  D.  Huber,  Lambertville; 
Emolyn  Sheninger,  county  helping  teacher; 
Fred  E.  Lashnits.  Whitehouse  Station. 


Nominating:  Robert  Ward,  Clinton; 
Mrs.  John  Hess  Wolsiefer,  Flemington; 
Mrs.  Edith  Ort  Thomas,  Frenchtown;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Aikins.  Union  Twp.,  Hampton; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Heath,  Lambertville. 

Mercer: 

Elections:  William  M.  Kostar,  Trenton; 
Nathaniel  T.  Sutnick,  Trenton;  O’Dino  Di- 
Giovacchino,  Hamilton  Twp.;  E.  Merrick 
Francis,  Lawrence  Twp.;  Raymond  B. 
Williams,  West  Windsor  Twp.;  William  B. 
Cost,  Ewing  Twp.;  Marie  Parker,  Hights- 
town;  Norma  J.  Rich.  Pennington. 

Nominating:  Mrs.  Jeannette  C.  Hodge, 
Trenton;  Mrs.  Anne  M.  Lanahan,  Prince¬ 
ton;  Pasquale  Varchetto,  Hamilton  Twp.; 
Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Ruppersberger,  Washington 
Twp.;  Rosann  Bruno,  Ewing  Twp.;  Harold 
W.  Lawrence,  Trenton;  George  A.  Abel, 
Lawrence  Twp.;  Willard  S.  Campbell, 
Pennington. 

Middlesex: 

Elections:  Mrs.  Irene  Vogel,  chairman. 
New  Brunswick;  Mrs.  Irene  Kovacs,  Car¬ 
teret;  Frank  D’Aquila,  Edison;  Norman 
Hawk,  Middlesex;  Vincent  Coyne.  Co. 
Vocational  H.S.;  Gloria  Nogrady,  Perth 
Amboy:  Harold  Wickholm,  Piscataway; 
Mrs.  Vera  Weagley,  Milltown;  Mrs.  Char¬ 
lotte  Van  Vranken,  Spotswood. 

Nominating:  Mrs.  Irene  Vogel,  chair¬ 
man,  New  Brunswick;  Mrs.  Dora  Vogel, 
South  Amboy;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lawrie, 
Dunellen;  Betty  Breckenridge,  Jamesburg; 
Joan  Balderson,  East  Brunswick;  Kevin 
Fitzpatrick.  Edison;  Theodore  Schor,  Pis¬ 
cataway;  Robert  Rittweger,  Woodbridge; 
James  Todd,  Sayreville. 

Monmouth: 

Elections:  James  Newman,  West  Long 
Branch;  Robert  Brown,  Rumson;  Harry 
Baldwin,  Wall  Twp.;  Tina  DeFalco,  Red 
Bank;  John  Duffy,  Wall  Twp.;  Fred  Mc¬ 
Grath.  Fair  Haven;  Howard  Richmond, 
Asbury  Park;  Everett  Curry,  Middletown 
Twp.;  Catherine  Eastman,  Belmar. 

Nominating:  Everett  Curry,  Middletown 
Twp.;  John  Duffy,  Wall  Twp.;  Ruth  Du¬ 
bois  Neptune;  Venetia  Joyce.  Little  Silver; 
Catherine  Eastman,  Belmar;  Wallace  Glea¬ 
son,  Asbury  Park;  Conrad  DeLaMotte. 
Long  Branch;  Tina  DeFalco,  Red  Bank; 
Fred  McGrath,  Fair  Haven. 

Morris: 

Elections  &  Nominating:  Mary  Gill, 
chairman,  county  helping  teacher;  Earl 
Moran,  Morris  Hills  Reg.;  Annabelle  Par¬ 
sons.  Mt.  Tabor;  J.  A.  Middleton,  Dover; 
Mrs.  Martha  Clemens,  Wharton;  Mrs. 
Madalyn  Fick,  Dover;  Roy  Lockhart, 
Madison;  John  Burnside,  Rockaway;  Louis 
Cronholm,  Dover. 

Ocean: 

Elections:  Gertrude  Tansey,  chairman, 
Lakewood;  Mrs.  Lucy  Holman,  Jackson 
Twp.;  Walter  Donovan,  Whiting;  Warren 
E.  Hickman,  Ship  Bottom;  Mrs.  Edwina 
Hess.  Waretown. 

Nominating:  Mrs.  Kathlyn  Lynch,  chair¬ 
man,  Lakewood;  Mrs.  Catherine  Butler, 
Bayville;  William  Moran,  Point  Pleasant; 
William  Kenney,  Osborneville;  Robert 
Faules.  Point  Pleasant  Beach. 


Passaic: 


Superintendents,  Boards,  and  Business  Officials 


Three  School  Groups  Meeting  Week  of  Sept.  22 


Elections:  Aiita  Leenheer.  Paterson; 
Mrs.  Clara  Tarry,  Paterson:  Harry  Ciar- 
leglio.  Paterson:  Eipil  Ory,  Clifton;  Sally 
Holmes,  Ringwcjotl;  Elizabeth  McGuire, 
Clifton;  Alfred  Nordstrom,  Passaic;  Joseph 
Trione,  Totowa  Boro;  Mrs.  Ellen  Snyder, 
Haledon;  Marie  Frappolli,  Wayne;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Spitzer,  North  Haledon. 

Nominating:  Paul  Dittrich,  Clifton;  Mrs. 
Molly  Tarcher,  Passaic:  Julia  Pierce,  Pat¬ 
erson;  J.  Terriola,  Paterson;  Mrs.  Esther 
j  Eyler,  Paterson;  Rosemary  Murphy, 

I  Wayne;  Nat  Giancola.  Totowa;  Alfred 

{  Alvine,  Bloomingdale;  Margaret  Harrison, 

I  Little  Falls;  Mrs.  Sara  Wass,  Clifton;  V. 

I  Caruso,  West  Milford. 

I  Salem: 

[  Elections:  Richard  Jacobs,  Upper  Penns 

I  Neck;  Donald  S.  Smith.  Salem;  Cathe- 

I  line  McIntosh.  Pittsgrove  Twp.;  J.  Samuel 

j  Pleviak.  Pennsgrove. 

f  Nominating:  Mrs.  Alice  McFadden, 

chairman,  Pittsgrove  Twp.;  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Kent.  Lower  Penns  Neck;  Lee  Steelman, 
Affiliated;  Mrs.  Edith  Butterfoss.  Lower 
Penns  Neck;  Frank  Miller,  Pilesgrove. 

Somerset: 

Elections:  Katherine  Hosmer.  chairman. 
Bernardsville;  Jacob  Snyder,  Bedminster; 
William  Keeler,  Bernards;  Raymond  Jump, 
Peapack-Gladstone;  Bill  Edwards,  Far 
Hills. 

Nominating:  Jean  Finlayson,  chairman, 

^  Bound  Brook. 

! 

'  Sussex: 

^  Elections:  Mrs.  H.  Houyoux.  chairman, 
Sparta;  Joseph  Garerra.  Franklin;  Edgar 
L  Trudgeon,  Hardyston;  J.  Williams.  Ham- 
I  burg. 

j  Nominating:  Louisa  T.  Bertsch,  chair- 
I  man,  Newton;  Iva  Valler,  Andover;  Helen 
I  Casterline,  Hamburg;  Frances  Little,  Sus- 

]  sex;  Helen  Morgan,  Sparta. 

*  .. 

!  Union: 

Elections:  Dorothy  Just,  Elizabeth; 
George  Denny,  Westfield:  Mrs.  Helen 
I  Manship,  Eli7.abeth;  Ruth  Schabacker, 

I  Summit;  Norman  Holtaway,  Roselle  Park; 

I  Mary  Froustet,  Union;  Charles  Longacre, 

I  Newark  S.C.;  Mrs.  Dorothea  Berger,  Ro- 

P  selle;  Mrs.  Alice  Bahery,  Linden;  Marie 

,  Maurel,  Plainfield;  Ray  Callaghan,  Scotch 

Plains;  Mrs.  Margaret  Bahr,  Garwood; 
I  Robert  McKennon.  Winfield  Twp.;  Etta 

j  Tunner,  Cranford;  Mrs.  Martha  Stang, 

[  Springfield;  Mrs.  Mitzi  Salmini,  Mountain- 

j  side. 

I  Nominating:  George  Denny,  Westfield; 
Mrs.  Martha  Stang.  Springfield;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Pearson,  Elizabeth;  Mrs.  Elsie  Charron. 
Elizabeth;  Mrs.  Maryneil  Weldon.  Roselle; 
Mrs.  Alice  Collins,  Cranford;  Dan  Kautz- 
man.  Summit;  James  Holcombe,  Union; 
Norman  Howard,  Roselle  Park;  Alda 
i  Haines,  Plainfield;  Marie  Demarest,  Lin¬ 

den;  Ralph  Kehs,  Fanwood;  Charles  Long- 
‘  acre.  Newark  S.C.;  Robert  McKennon. 

'  Winfield  Twp.;  Ray  Callaghan.  Scotch 

:  Plains;  Mrs.  Margaret  Bahr,  Garwood. 


School  superintendents,  school 
board  members,  and  school  business 
officials  are  concentrating  their  fall 
conferences  into  the  September  22- 
26  period.  All  three  groups  will  be 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  with  some 
overlapping  of  times  and  some  joint 
meetings. 

The  New  Jersey  School  Superin¬ 
tendents  Association  will  hold  its 
1959  Conference  at  the  Hotel  Shel¬ 
burne  starting  on  Tuesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  22.  The  theme  of  this  year’s 
meeting  is  “Quality  Education.” 
Among  the  featured  speakers  will 
be  Dr.  John  Fisher,  the  new  dean  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia;  Dr. 
Francis  S.  Chase,  head  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago’s  education  de¬ 
partment;  Dean  William  Arnold  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Dean  Leslie  Kindred  of  Temple.  The 
meeting  will  also  feature  clinic  ses¬ 
sions  and  panel  discussions  of  the 
main  speeches,  the  “Commissioner’s 
Hour”  with  Dr.  Raubinger,  and  a 
talk  on  the  College  Bond  Issue  by 
Dr.  E.  DeAlton  Partridge,  president 
of  Montclair  SC. 

The  Federated  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  will  start  their  workshop  on 
Thursday,  September  24;  Haddon 
Hall  will  be  headquarters.  Speakers 
will  include  Dr.  Raubinger,  Dr. 
Ernest  O.  Melby,  Dr.  James  W. 
McRoe,  vice-president  of  A.T.&T., 
Dr.  John  H.  Furbay  and  Dr.  Charles 
Steinberg.  The  board  members  will 


meet  in  numerous  group  sessions  on 
a  wide  variety  of  topics  (board  poli¬ 
cies,  promotions,  elementary  science, 
administrative  relations,  the  budget, 
public  relations,  assessments,  lan¬ 
guage  teaching,  cost-quality  relation¬ 
ships,  state  aid,  cafeteria  manage¬ 
ment,  in-service  training,  counselling, 
kindergartens,  audits).  Many  other 
problems  will  be  discussed  at  a 
“Luncheon  with  the  Experts,”  which 
closes  the  workshop,  September  26. 

The  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Public  School  Business  Officials  will 
start  meetings  on  Wednesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  24.  Several  of  their  meetings 
will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Boards’  workshop. 


Writes  Bridge  Book  .  .  . 

A  Millburn  teacher  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  on  contract  bridge. 

Leonard  C.  Blessing,  who  lives  in 
Wayne  and  teaches  the  adult  bridge 
classes  in  Nutley,  West  Orange  and 
Wayne  adult  evening  schools,  has 
written  “Crossing  Your  Bidding 
Bridges.”  The  book  is  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  beginner,  but  offers 
material  of  value,  too,  for  the  sub¬ 
expert  and  teachers.  Mr.  Blessing, 
a  graduate  of  Montclair  SC,  class  of 
’SO,  has  had  an  excellent  tournament 
bridge  record  since  1954.  His  non¬ 
bridge  subject  is  biology.  His  book 
is  available  from  The  Item  Press, 
Millburn,  N.  J.  at  $2  with  discounts 
for  quantity  orders. 


"His  mother  requested  that  he  be  placed  away  from  the  windows, 
doors,  radiators,  and  class  troublemakers,  but  close  to  the  front, 
side  blackboards  and  rear  clothes  closet.” 


I' 
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ASCD  Elects  1959-60  Officers 
At  Princeton  Meeting  on  May  2 

New  officers  for  the  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment  were  announced  at  the 
spring  meeting  at  the  Princeton  Inn 
on  May  2.  They  are  Robert  Payton, 
president,  principal,  Hawthorne 
School,  Millbum;  Harold  Shaeffer, 
vice-president,  supervisor  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  Ridgewood;  Gabrielle  Koen- 
igsberge,  secretary,  Millbum;  Na¬ 
omi  Corey,  treasurer,  Montclair; 
Bernard  Schneider,  member-at-large, 
sup>erintendent,  Rutherford;  and 
Elizabeth  Dilks,  member-at-large. 
Cape  May  County  helping  teacher. 


Fast  Crowing  Student  Crou| 


Junior  Classical  League  Helps  Latin  Study 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  na-  consists  of  general  business  sessions, 
tional  student  groups  is  the  Junior  committee  meetings,  planning  meet- 
Classical  League.  Founded  in  1936,  ings,  well-known  speakers,  and  dis¬ 
it  grew  slowly  until  after  World  War  cussion  groups,  interspersed  with 
II;  but  from  then  until  now  its  mem-  dances,  toga  hops,  mixers,  plays, 
bership  has  gone  from  8,000  to  singing,  and  a  day  of  sightseeing. 
56,000.  Most  of  the  organizing  and  all  of 

The  Junior  Classical  League  is  a  the  various  functions  are  headed  by 
federation  of  Latin  students  (or  for-  students, 
mer  Latin  students)  who  want  to 
encourage  an  interest  in  and  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  civilization,  language, 
literature  and  art  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Locally  each  Junior  Classical 
League  Group  is  known  as  a  chapter 
and  functions  as  any  high  school 
club.  On  the  state  level,  the  local 
chapters  are  united  into  a  state  fed¬ 
eration  with  officers  and  sponsors 
meeting  three  times  a  year.  A  state 
convention  is  held  for  all  members 
annually. 

Nationally  all  are  combined  into 
one  large  organization.  The  annual 
national  conventions  attract  between 
500  and  1,000  young  people,  rep¬ 
resenting  at  least  30  states. 

A  national  Junior  Classical  League 
convention  runs  for  four  days  and 


Now  in  50  Schools 
Junior  Classical  League  in  New 
Jersey  started  in  1950-51  with  only 
three  schools  as  charter  members  and 
just  a  handful  of  students,  but  has 
now  grown  to  50  schools  and  2,000 
students.  New  Jersey  has  had  eight 
state  conventions  with  attendance 
ranging  from  200  at  the  first  to  1 ,400 
at  the  eighth, 


New  Jersey  students 
have  attended  all  five  national  con¬ 
ventions  where  each  year  some  have 
been  leaders  in  some  phase  of  na¬ 
tional  activity,  and  two  have  become 
national  officers. 

Sponsors  of  Junior  Classical 
League  feel  that  opportunities  for 
students  are  great,  due  to  the  high 
quality  of  the  members,  three-level 
participation,  and  exceptional  advan¬ 
tages  for  travel  and  meeting  others  On  Improving  Teacher  Salaries 
throughout  ffieir  own  state  and  aU 

me  united  Mates  annual  salary  workshop  at  the  Hot( 

Trenton  Central  H.S.  Suburban  in  East  Orange  on  May  21 


DR.  ARCHIBALD  SHAW,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  was  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  N.  J. 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development.  The  group  met  at  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Inn  on  May  2.  Dr.  Shaw  recently  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  from  Scarsdale  to 
succeed  Dr.  Walter  D.  Cocking  as  editor 
of  THE  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVE  magazine. 


Honoring  Dr.  Holbeck  .  .  . 

Friends  of  the  Passaic  schools 
are  holding  a  testimonial  dinner  on 
June  3  for  Dr.  Elmer  S.  Holbeck, 
who  is  retiring  July  1. 

During  his  36  years  with  the  Pas¬ 
saic  schools.  Dr.  Holbeck  has  been 
adult  school  director,  junior  high 
school  principal,  senior  high  school 
principal,  deputy  superintendent,  and 
acting  superintendent. 

Dr.  Holbeck  served  in  both  World 
Wars  and  a  few  years  ago  spent  a 
year  in  Germany  directing  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  for  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  active  in  civic  and  community 
organizations. 
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What  Other  States  Are  Doing . . . 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  its  Repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly,  the  Michigan 
Education  Association  amended  its 
constitution  providing  that  no  new 
membership  in  the  MEA  would  be 
granted,  after  July  1,  1961,  to  any¬ 
one  with  less  than  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  of  four  years  of  training  plus 
proper  certification.  Three  other 
states,  Maryland,  Kansas,  and 
Maine  already  have  such  an  exclu¬ 
sion  clause  in  their  association  con¬ 
stitutions. 


Hackensack  Jaycees 
Salute  Teachers 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Hackensack  this  year  has 
inaugurated  a  tradition  of  honoring 
local  developments  in  education  by 
paying  homage  to  the  entire  teaching 
staff  of  the  city  schools.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Hackensack  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  the  Jaycees  have 
worked  out  a  yearly  recognition  plan 
to  determine  what  professional  ac¬ 
tivity  or  what  persons  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized. 

This  initial  year’s  tribute  to  the 
teachers  of  Hackensack  was  given 
at  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce’s  annual  dinner  meeting  on 
May  26.  During  his  “salute  to  our 
teachers,”  President  George  Lendri- 
has  said,  “In  response  to  our  intimate 
motives  of  personal  survival  and  ad¬ 
vancement,  we  are  all  necessarily 
concerned  with  the  constant  im¬ 
provement  and  perfection  of  our 
institutions  of  learning.  Of  these 
none  are  more  important  than  our 
public  schools.  Here  in  its  tender 
years  is  received  the  supple  infant 
mind.  From  here  it  is  delivered 
forth  in  later  years  with  the  wishful 
expectation  that  centuries  of  prior 
human  experience  will  have  been  so 
artfully  woven  into  the  consciousness 
of  our  infants,  that  the  resultant  effect 
will  have  been  the  development  of 
a  mature  perceiving  intellect,  aware 
without  persuasion,  of  its  continuing 
responsibilities  and  obligations  .  .  . 
The  teachers  of  our  community  are 
the  hope  of  our  future.” 


Atlantic  Highlands  Assn.  Marks 
Chartering  as  NEA  AfRIiate 

The  Atlantic  Highlands  Teachers 
Association  conducted  an  impressive 
ceremony  recently  when  it  marked 
its  chartering  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Mary  E.  Titus,  NEA  consultant 
for  local  associations,  presented  the 
charter  to  Dr.  Charles  Micken,  super¬ 
intendent,  who  accepted  on  behalf 
of  the  teachers  association.  In  speak¬ 
ing,  Miss  Titus  emphasized  the  values 
of  NEA  membership  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  new  NEA  headquar¬ 
ters  building  dedicated  last  February. 

Following  the  ceremony,  the  as¬ 
sociation  members  and  their  friends 
held  a  dinner  at  the  Molly  Pitcher 
Hotel,  in  Red  Bank. 


THE  N.  J.  AUDIO-VISUAL  Leadership  Council  elected  new  officert  for  the  coming  year 
at  their  meeting  at  Montclair  State  College  on  May  5.  They  are  (l.-r.)  Harvey  WoKman, 
Millburn,  vica-prasidant;  Nancy  Wood,  Montclair,  secretary;  Ernest  Siegel,  Paterson  State 
Collage,  president;  Chaster  Sutton,  Egg  Harbor  Twp.,  executive  committee;  Jeannette 
Middlebrook,  Summit,  treasurer;  and  William  King,  State  Dept,  of  Education,  past-president. 
Featured  speaker  at  the  May  5  meeting  was  Dr.  Charles  Schuller  of  Michigan  State 
University  and  past-president  of  the  NEA  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction. 


Woodbridge  Twp.  Association 
Scores  Hit  with  Melodrama 

The  Woodbridge  Twp.  Education 
Association  came  through  with  a 
“smash  hit”  in  its  first  theatrical 
venture.  A  three-act  melodrama, 
“Love  Rides  the  Rails,”  was  pro¬ 
duced  and  directed  by  Louis  Weis- 
logel  and  Pat  Gilman. 

A  25-piece  orchestra,  composed 
of  former  members  of  the  Wood- 
bridge  school  system’s  instrumental 
music  department,  was  assembled 
for  the  occasion.  Led  by  Anna  Fraz¬ 
er,  supervisor  of  music,  the  orches¬ 
tra  played  the  entire  musical  score 
from  “My  Fair  Lady,”  as  well  as 
excerpts  from  Stephen  Foster  melo¬ 
dies. 

Four  Sing  Barber-Shop 

Four  male  principals,  Albert 
Aquila,  Robert  Mulligan,  Lincoln 
Tamboer  and  Robert  Zanzalari,  ap¬ 
peared  as  “The  Singing  Waiters.” 
This  barber-shop-style  group  was 
directed  by  Mary  R.  Mullen. 

Another  highlight  was  a  chorus 
of  teachers  doing  the  “Can-Can.” 
The  choreography  director  was  Neil 
O’Donnell,  a  physical  education  spe¬ 
cial  teacher. 

More  than  $1,000  was  realized 
as  a  profit — all  of  which  goes  to  the 
M.T.E.A.  Scholarship  Fund.  Each 
year  the  Fund  awards  scholarships 
to  worthy  graduates  of  Woodbridge 
H.  S.  who  are  planning  to  become 
teachers. 

With  such  a  successful  start  in 
amateur  theatricals,  the  association 
is  already  planning  for  next  year’s 
show,  when  a  musical  comedy  will 
probably  be  selected. 


N.  J.  Driver  Education  Assn. 
Elects  T.  F.  Langan  as  President 

Thomas  F.  Langan,  instructor  of 
driver  education  at  Hanover  Park 
Reg.  H.  S.,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.  J.  Driver  and  Safety 
Education  Association. 

Other  officers  of  the  association 
are  Arthur  T.  Mahoney  of  Fair 
Lawn  H.  S.,  and  C.  Stewart  Mead, 
consultant  to  the  N.J.  Automobile 
Association. 


Harold  Lett  Retires  .  .  . 

Harold  A.  Lett,  assistant  director 
of  the  Division  against  Discrimina¬ 
tion,  has  retired  from  the  staff  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Mr.  Lett  came  to  New  Jersey  in  1934 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  N.  J. 
Urban  League  and  joined  the  newly- 
established  Division  in  1945. 


PSYCHY 


Dtotributed  br  NASSTA 

"SemotifiiM  I  can't  halp  support¬ 
ing  tho  idoa  that  wo  would  know 
full  woll  what  to  do  with  our 
iivos,  if  thoy'd  iot  usi" 
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Hopes  Parents  Will  Still  Decide 


Wi 


Meyner  Tells  Posterity,  "Keep  Education  Local 


Years  from  now  when  we  are  an¬ 
cestors,  posterity  will  look  back  to 
1959  as  a  year  when  people  worried 
about  keeping  control  of  schools  at 
the  local  level.  Having  parental  par¬ 
ticipation  in  decisions  affecting  their 
children  was  stressed  by  Governor 
Robert  B.  Meyner  in  a  message 
which  was  sealed  into  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  headquarters  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  Each 
of  the  49  governors  was  invited  to 
contribute  a  message  about  education 


MERCER  COUNTY  teachers,  several  hundred 
of  them,  covered  the  campus  of  Princeton 
University  on  May  6,  when  the  Mercer 
County  Education  Association  held  its  first 
Professional  Improvement  Day  at  the  Ivy 
Lea9ue  institution.  Members  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  faculty  lectured  on  their  fields  of  interest 
in  the  late  afternoon,  with  dinner  followin9 
at  the  Princeton  Inn.  Spealiin9  at  the  dinner 
(below)  were  Bertha  Lawrence,  professor 
emeritus  of  Trenton  State  Colle9e,  Chester 
Stroup,  asst,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Princeton,  Dr.  J.  S.  Finch,  dean  of  the  colle9e 
at  Princeton  University,  and  Mrs.  May  C. 
Smith,  president  of  the  M.C.E.A. 


Burlingfon  Co.  Teachers  Form 
Newest  Federal  Credit  Union 

Burlington  County  teachers  are 
the  latest  group  to  form  a  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union.  President  of 
the  B.C.T.F.C.U.  is  Albert  Taylor 
of  Pemberton.  Teachers  interested  in 
investing  or  borrowing  should  write 
to  the  credit  union  treasurer,  Milton 
Hershberger,  Springside  School,  Mt. 
Holly  Rd.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


WILL  YOU  MOVE  THIS  SUMMER? 

Please  9ive  the  NJEA  REVIEW  notice  so  we  can  chan9e  the  address  on  your 
ma9aiine.  We  must  have  both  old  and  new  addresses;  so  fill  in  new  address  below  and 
send  it  with  the  address  label  from  an  old  issue  (or  a  facsimile)  direct  to  the  NJEA 
REVIEW,  180  W.  State  Street.  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey.  (Allow  us  six  weeks  to  make 
the  chan9e.) 


New  Address 


for  the  dedication  of  the  new  Educa¬ 
tion  Center.  The  ceremonies  were 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  February 
8-10. 

Looking  40  years  into  the  future, 
Governor  Meyner  wrote:  “I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  resist  efforts  to  re¬ 
move  decisions  concerning  our  public 
schools  away  from  the  localities  in 
which  they  exist  ...  In  these  days  of 
crisis,  there  is  a  great  temptation  to 
take  the  short  range  view  and  to 
assume  that  all  education  must  be 
made  uniform,  controlled  to  some 
extent  at  distant  seats  of  government, 
and  the  vocational  choices  of  our 
young  people  directed  along  paths 
determined  by  someone  else.  Time 
will  prove,  1  am  confident,  that  these 
tendencies  are  beneficial  neither  to 
the  individual  nor  to  the  Nation.” 


Writes  on  Trenton  .  .  . 

The  Trenton  Story:  Eleanore  Nolan  Shuman. 
MacCrellish  &  Quigley  Co.  Trenton. 

Every  community  needs  to  be 
concerned  about  its  history  and  its 
traditions.  Too  often  these  are  ne¬ 
glected  and  forgotten.  Eleanore 
Nolan  Shuman  has  attempted  to 
gather  in  one  book  the  history  of 
New  Jersey's  capital  city  and  the 
facts  about  Trenton  today.  It  is  a 
(385  pp.)  book,  with  numerous  il¬ 
lustrations,  sponsored  and  financed 
by  the  Mayor's  Citizens  Committee 
and  Trenton  businesses  and  indus¬ 
tries.  It  has  no  index. 


Zone 


State 


Shortage  of  Textbooks  Told 
To  Publishers  at  Absecon 

When  the  American  Textbook 
Publishers  Institute  met  recently  in 
Absecon,  members  were  told  that 
record  sales  of  educational  books 
have  still  failed  to  make  up  a  severe 
shortage  in  the  nation's  book  sup¬ 
plies. 

Making  public  the  results  of  the 
survey.  Dr.  Austin  J.  McCaffrey, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Institute, 
pointed  out  that  schools  in  the 
United  States  were  more  than  $750 
million  short  of  the  recommended 
level  of  textbook  supply.  Basing 
this  statement  on  standards  devel¬ 
oped  by  research  and  applied  to  a 
four-year  schedule  for  replacement 
of  worn  out  or  obsolete  books,  he 
said  that  shortages  were  estimated 
at  $486  million  of  elementary  text¬ 
books  and  $286  million  of  high 
school  textbooks. 

The  Institute  estimated  that  sales 
in  1958  were  enough  to  provide 
the  equivalent  of  2.05  regular 
hardbound  textbooks  for  each  ele¬ 
mentary  pupil  and  2.46  for  each 
high  school  student.  Actually  it 
would  be  fewer  because  part  of  the 
amount  is  represented  by  one  or 
two  workbooks  and  miscellaneous 
materials  for  each  student.  Sales  to 
college  students  were  estimated  to 
represent  5.66  hardbound  textbooks 
per  student. 
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Wafch  Limiting  Dates 

TP&AF  Warns  Leaves  Affect  Insurance  Benefits 


Your  insurance  benefits  are  of  tre¬ 
mendous  value  to  you  and  could  be 
lost  while  on  leave  of  absence  if 
you  are  not  aware  of  the  following 
rules: 

If  you  are  on  leave  of  absence 
with  pay,  your  life  insurance  will 
continue  and  the  usual  deductions 
will  be  made  for  the  contributory 
life  insurance. 

Should  you  be  granted  an  official 
leave  of  absence  without  pay,  your 
non-contributory  life  insurance  will 
be  continued  up  to  two  years  while 
you  are  on  leave  due  to  illness  (up 
to  one  year  on  a  maternity  leave) 
and  up  to  93  days  while  you  are  on 
leave  for  any  other  reason.  The 
contributory  life  insurance  may  also 
be  continued  for  the  same  period 
provided  you  make  arrangements 
with  the  Pension  Fund  office  (137  E. 
State  St..  Trenton)  for  the  payment 
of  your  contributions  directly. 

If  you  are  resigning  your  present 
position  this  June,  you  should  be 
aware  that  after  July  31  your  insur¬ 


ance  coverage  will  lapse  unless  you 
have  signed  a  new  contract  before 
July  31  to  teach  in  New  Jersey  this 
coming  September.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  contact  the  Pension  Fund 
office. 

Detailed  information  on  both 
these  points  is  also  available  in  Bul¬ 
letin  TI-9,  which  may  be  secured 
from  your  local  board  secretary. 


We  Did  Away  wifh  Detention 

(continiieJ  from  page  448) 
student  behavior  was  accomplished 
through  careful  adherence  to  certain 
essentials.  These  represent  the  basic 
philosophy  introduced  this  year  for 
the  promotion  of  worthy  student  be¬ 
havior,  and  include  the  following: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  pupil  as 
our  most  precious  responsibility, 
with  the  nurture  and  development 
of  the  pupil  as  the  only  reason 
for  our  educational  structure. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  teacher- 
pupil  relationship  as  the  funda¬ 


mental  basis  of  a  school,  with 
every  resource  devoted  to  the  ef¬ 
fective  performance  and  function 
of  this  relationship. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  teacher  as 
the  vital  control  factor  in  the 
pupil-teacher  relationship,  with 
the  complete  administrative  sup¬ 
port  of  the  authority  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  teacher. 

4.  Recognition  of  the  right  and 
need  of  the  parent  to  be  promptly 
and  completely  informed  of  pupil 
performance,  in  order  to  utilize 
every  resource  of  the  home  to 
promote  worthy  pupil  behavior. 

5.  Recognition  of  the  value  of 
community  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  utilize  every  re¬ 
source  of  the  community  to  pro¬ 
mote  worthy  pupil  behavior. 

The  careful  adherence  to  these 
principles  demands  time-consuming 
effort  and  careful  planning.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  been  most  rewarding, 
bringing  about  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  student  behavior  and  a  sig¬ 
nificant  increase  in  the  morale  of 
students  and  teachers  alike.  Garfield 
H.S.  proudly  claims  it  can  operate 
without  a  general  detention  hall. 


TEACHERS  QUALIFY 

READ  HOW  TO 

SAVE  >30^100 

THAT  YOU  SPEND  ON 

Auto  Insurance 


HERE  IS  WHY 
GEICO  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BIO  SAVINGS 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent's  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per* 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk”  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol* 
icyholders-98%  renew 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  usm  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 


Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 
ice.  Your  CEico  claim  repre¬ 
sentative  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night  — 24  hours  a 
day. 

S19  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast-to-Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  possessions. 

Fast  Settlements-no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney’s  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  ceico  pays  up  to 
$100  for  the  expense  of  each 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violation. 

Hit-and-Run.  ceico  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  ceico 
pays  up  to  $25  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approvaL 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  cnco 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


GovEi»iMEWT  Employees 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Capital  Stock  Company  not  altUated  Kith  U  S  Oovernment 

WASHINGTON  5,  D.  C. 


Nome . . 

Residence  Address 

City _ 

Age _  □  Single 


.117 


.zone _ County.. 

□  Married  □  Male 


.Stati- 
□  Female 


Occupation _ 

Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  address).. 
Car  is  registered  in  State  of . . . . . . . 


L 

Make 

Model  (DIx.,  etc.) 

Cyl. 

Body  Style 

Purchase  Date  □  New 
/  /  □  Used 


iwl 


1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? _ One  way  distance  is _ miles. 

(b)  It  car  used  in  anv  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  □  Yes  u  Ho 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  In  household  at  present  time: 


Age 

Relation 

MarlUl  Status 

%  of  Use 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg..  Washington  5.  D  C 


JUNE,  I  TS  t 
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for  the  Asking 


This  is  your  coupon  service.  Through  it  you  may  secure  material  for  personal  use 
or  for  school  use. 


5.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs  for 
profit.  [Benson  Barrett) 

6.  What  Every  Writer  Should  Know.  A  24- 

page  manual  of  helpful  hints,  do's  and  don'ts 
for  writers.  It  answers  questions  on  how  to 
prepare  a  manuscript,  how  to  submit  it  to  a 
publisher  and  points  out  the  benefits  that  face 
writers.  (Exposition  Press) 

33.  Brochure  which  outlines  the  assistance 
available  to  persons  who  have  written  a  manu¬ 
script  and  who  wish  to  know  how  to  go  about 
having  it  published.  (Greenwich  Books  Pub¬ 
lishers) 

49.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa. 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  20 
countries  in  70  days,  summer  1959.  Also 
shorter  tours  (3-9  weeks).  (Europe  Summer 
Tours) 

78.  Catalog  of  supplies  for  handicraft  work 
in  mosaics,  copper  tooling,  copper  enameling, 
reed  and  wrought  iron  and  on  through  30  dif¬ 
ferent  crafts  to  woodenware  and  wood  carv¬ 
ings.  (American  Handicrafts  Co.) 

91.  France,  a  24-page  booklet,  in  color,  with 
its  charming  cover  and  inside  illustrations  by 
well-known  French  artists,  as  well  as  beautiful 
photographs,  contains  much  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  in  various 
regions  of  France.  Included  will  be  informa¬ 
tion  on  Eurailpass,  the  one  ticket  that  is  good 
for  two  months  of  unlimited  railroad  travel  in 
13  European  countries.  (French  National 
Railroads) 

110.  Information  about  part-time  or  summer 
sales  opportunities  representing  Dr.  Zim's 
"Our  Wonderful  World."  (Spencer  Press] 

124.  Catalog  of  the  Graduate  Summer 
School  for  Teachers.  The  curriculum  includes 
courses  in  art,  astronomy,  biology,  chemistry. 


economics,  geology,  government,  history,  lit- 
erature,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy, 
physics  and  psychology.  (Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity,  Middletown,  Connecticut) 

125.  Poison  Ivy  Posters  for  classroom  display 
— 11"  X  14"  in  color  illustrating  and  describ¬ 
ing  poison  ivy,  oak  and  sumac,  also  miniatures 
for  distribution  to  pupils.  (Ivy-Dry  Corpora¬ 
tion) 

129.  Invest  in  Yourself:  A  Guide  to  Financ¬ 
ing  Your  Professional  Education  tells  prospec¬ 
tive  students  the  actual  costs  of  studying  and 
living  in  the  Teachers  College  community  in 
New  York  City  and  explains  the  numerous  op¬ 
portunities  for  part  or  full-time  work  and  the 
various  types  of  student  aid  available. 
(Teachers  College,  Columbia  University) 

131.  Brochure  on  Human  Relations  Workshop 
at  Mexico  City  College,  Mexico  City  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Saint  Louis  University  Human 
Relations  Center  for  Training  and  Research. 
(Saint  Louis  University) 

136.  Brochure  on  modern  approach  to 
phonics  program  tor  kindergarten,  primary 
and  remedial  instructions.  (Phonovisual  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.) 

137.  Across  Lake  Michigan  by  S.  S.  Milwau¬ 
kee  Clipper.  An  illustrated  folder  telling  how 
you  can  take  your  auto  across  Lake  Michigan 
between  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  and  Muske¬ 
gon.  Michigan,  to  enjoy  a  six-hour  cruise  and 
eliminate  240  miles  of  congested  driving. 
(Wisconsin  &  Michigan  Steamship  Co.) 

139.  A  Short  Guide  to  the  Examination  of 
Webster's  New  World  Dictionary.  8-page 
illustrated  brochure  showing  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  modem  dictionary.  Includes  a  com¬ 
posite  page  illustrating  the  34  components 
every  dictionary  should  contain.  (The  World 
Publishing  Company) 


A  Different  Angle 
On  Delinquents 

(continued  from  page  445) 

lie  concern,  delinquency  is  always 
said  to  exist  in  the  nearest  industrial 
city,  but  never  “in  our  town.” 

How  important  is  the  old  youth- 
adult  conflict?  It’s  more  acute  than 
in  the  past,  says  the  report.  Mass 
production  of  automobiles  alone  has 
set  up  a  chain  of  parent-youth  con¬ 
flicts  ranging  from  problems  in  shar¬ 
ing  the  family  car  to  auto  theft. 

The  report’s  14  chapters  cover 
such  subjects  as  the  value  of  the 
“built-in”  wisdom  of  the  family, 
school,  and  other  institutions  with 
long  experience;  an  analysis  of  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  delinquents;  the  psycho¬ 
dynamic  aspects  of  delinquency;  pre¬ 
diction  and  early  identification  of  the 
norm-violator;  plus  a  review  of  some 
common  misconceptions  such  as  the 
value  of  curfews  and  “gimmick.”  leg¬ 
islation. 


Student  Teaching  Group  Elects 
Dr.  Lloyd  Manwiller  as  President 

Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Manwiller,  director 
of  student  teaching  and  placement  at 
Glassboro  State  College,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  N.J.  Association  for 
Student  Teaching.  He  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Grace  Ullemeyer,  associate 
professor  of  music  at  Trenton  State 
College,  at  the  organization’s  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  at  Newark  State  College 
on  May  6. 

Other  new  officers  include  Dr. 
John  Tehie  of  Monmouth  College  as 
vice-president,  and  Dr.  Eugene  S. 
McCreery  of  Newark  State  College 
as  secretary-treasurer. 

On  the  executive  committee  are 
Ruth  Kane  of  Paterson  State  College, 
Charles  Diegman  of  Ramapo  Reg. 
H.S.,  Elizabeth  Losel  of  Ridgewood, 
Sister  M.  Giovanni  of  Georgian 
Court  College,  and  James  Howe  of 
Newark  State  College. 


A  Winner  Again  .  .  . 

For  the  third  time  in  11  years. 
New-  Jersey  has  produced  a  winner 
in  the  National  Essay  Contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  President’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  Barbara  Joan  Zim¬ 
mer,  a  student  at  Glen  Ridge  H.  S., 
won  $1,000  for  her  essay  on  “Hir¬ 
ing  the  Handicapped  in  Our  Town.” 
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Handij  treat  on  an  ontiny! 


Story  of  Early  Businesses  .  .  . 

New  Jersey  Business  is  offering 
for  use  in  New  Jersey  schools  an 
eight-page  reprint  entitled  “New  Jer¬ 
sey  Industry — Looking  Back  A  Cen¬ 
tury.”  Written  by  Charles  V.  Mathis, 
the  summary  covers  some  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  that  flourished  in  New  Jersey 
a  century  or  more  ago. 

The  eight-page  article  appeared  in 
the  April,  1959  issue  of  New  Jersey 
Business.  Samples  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  New  Jersey  Business, 
605  Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 
Cost — units  of  100 — is  per 

copy. 


FRANK  J.  VERHEUL,  commercial  bakinq 
instructor  at  Bergan  Co.  Vocational  and 
Technical  H.  S.,  won  honors  at  the  90th  an¬ 
nual  Salon  of  Culinary  Art  and  Exhibition 
by  Society  Culinaira  Philanthropique  held 
recently  at  the  New  York  Coliseum.  He  was 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  creative  arts 
division  for  originality  in  creating  this  mo¬ 
saic  of  the  Nativity  scane.  The  entire  piece 
was  pipad  with  42  shades  of  royal  icing 
to  produce  a  stained  glass  window  affect. 
Other  prizes  and  awards  came  to  Mr.  Verhaul 
when  the  same  piece  was  shown  at  the  N.  J. 
Bakers  Board  of  Trade  Exhibition  at  Atlantic 
City  and  at  the  93rd  Anniversary  celebration 
of  the  N.  Y.  Conditor  Verein  Society.  Ths 
culinary  masterpiece  may  now  be  seen  at 
the  main  showcase  at  Bergen  Co.  Vocational 
and  Technical  H.  S.,  200  Hackansack  Ave., 
Hackensack 


BARBECUE  FUN 

Many  clasaat  ara  anding  tha  school  yaar  with 
cook-outs.  And  hara  ara  a  faw  ways 
to  giva  avarybody  an  axtra  good  tima. 


Everyone  can’t  be  cook  but  no 
one  seems  to  get  very  far  from 
where  the  food  interest  is.  So, 
center  some  games  in  the  area 
where  all  the  grand  food  smells 
are  and  let  anyone  help  himself 
to  potato  chips  and  soft  drink 
whenever  he  wants  to. 

Taka  along  simple  games  such  as 
soft  ball,  ring  toss,  quoits.  And 
above  all  have  someone  bring  a 
phonograph  and  teen-hit  records. 
Rafrashmant  committee  attends 
to  procuring  and  preparing  food. 
See,  right,  for  new  hamburger 
recipe,  wonderful-tasting,  easy, 
filling— and  economical. 


New  Hamburger  Recipe 

Per  person:  H  cup  of  hamburwr— 
1  Tbs.  barbecue  sauce— 2  bread  dices, 
buttered— 1  Tbs.  dry  onion  soup  mix. 
1  lb.  meat,  1  pkg.  soup,  serves  six. 

1— In  a  mixine  bowl,  lightly  blend 
meat  with  the  barbecue  sauce.  2— In 
cold  heavy  skillet,  put  a  bread  slice, 
butter  side  down.  Top  with  meat  mix¬ 
ture  and  sprinkle  with  dry  onion  soup. 
3— Set  over  glowing  coals.  When  bread 
is  browned,  turn  meat  side  down. 
When  meat  is  cooked,  turn  over  and 
top  with  second  bread  slice,  butter  up. 
Turn  over  till  bread  is  browned.  Eat 
while  good  and  hot. 


Takes  up  almost 
no  room  at  all  and  everyone 
loves  the  flavor  and  fun  of 


chewing  Wrigley’s  Gum 


Tastes  so  good,  lasts  so  long,  costs  so  little 


Writes  Teen-Age  Novel  .  .  . 

Franklin  Folsom  is  another  of  New 
Jersey’s  authors  with  a  new  book  for 
teen-age  readers.  “Beyond  the  Fron¬ 
tier,”  tells  the  story  of  Horatio  Jones, 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  New  York.  Captured  and 
later  “adopted”  by  the  Senecas,  Hor¬ 
atio  emerges  both  as  a  chieftain  and 
Revolutionary  patriot  in  an  accurately 
documented,  historical  tale.  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  is  the  publisher. 

JUNE,  I  tSf 


Teachers 


Superintendents 


This  loc.il,  St.itc,  N.ition.il,  .ind  intcrii.ition.il 
tiMshcr  pl.iccmcnt  service  is  .is  .liLilife  to  te.ith- 
ers  ,uid  school  superintenilents  throuj;h  the 
pl.iceinent  othces  ot  the  New  Jersey  St.ite  l.ni- 
ploynient  Service.  NO  I  LL  CHARCitD. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  EMPLOVMENT  SERVICE 

iiffiliiitcJ  Hit/)  the  U.  S.  hniployment  Service 


^BpHSp  «.  Ciw  birim  F«Rt  QGfasU««d 

F«*Kt  mOnirt  ViyMbat 

28.  Notice  Kow  vegetation  varies  from 
f>orth  to  south  In  the  Soviet  Union. 


Covers  you 
past  65 


major 

medical 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal.  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 


...  a  new  idea  in  health  insur¬ 
ance  by  Nationwide.  Helps  pay 
for  the  big  resulting  from 
prolonged  illness  and  serious 
accidents.  Protection  is  guaran¬ 
teed  renewable! 

PItast  $M  tht  ytllow  poges  for  tho  nomt 
of  your  Notionwido  Roprosontoltve.  Or 
you  moy  wrifo  or  coll  Notionwido 
In  Comdtn,  819  Coopor  Strtol  WO  4-5586 
In  Tronfon«  2303  8runiwick  Avt.  EX  A-1591 
In  Union,  2165  Morris  Avonut  MU  7-1717 


TAPE  RECORDINGS 

Language:  Audio  Teaching  Center,  Inc., 
Audio  Lane,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

By  means  of  a  convertible  language  lab¬ 
oratory  individual  students  can  be  taught 
language  and  other  subjects  using  inex¬ 
pensive  tape  recordings.  With  this  type 
of  laboratory  equipment  any  classroom 
becomes  the  language  teaching  center  in 
less  than  a  minute.  Send  for  full  informa¬ 
tion. 

EQUIPMENT 

Electronic  Teaching  Center:  American  Seat¬ 
ing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


essential  for  small  school  units  who  wish 
to  combine  their  resources,  it  nevertheless 
contains  a  wealth  of  material  for  every 
audio-visual  director  or  school  official. 
The  price  is  $1.50. 

Film  Catalog:  New  York  University  Fi'm  Li¬ 
brary,  26  Washington  Place.  New  York  3, 
N.  Y. 

Send  for  catalog  of  rental  educational 
films. 

The  Landers  Film  Review:  The  Landers  Film 
Review,  4930  Coliseum  Street,  Los  Angeles 
16,  Calif. 

A  10-month  publication  of  critical  review 
of  the  new  16-mm  films  as  they  are  re¬ 
leased.  A  means  for  schools  and  other 
film  users  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  in 
films  and  the  essential  information  on 
where  to  purchase  or  rent.  Also  includes 
a  brief  summary  and  unbiased  appraisal 
of  each  film.  The  subscription  cost  is 
$25.00  per  year. 

FILMSTRIPS 

New  Jersey:  Associated  Educators.  P.  O.  Box 
470.  State  Teacher's  College,  West  Chester, 


NATIONWIDE  MUTUAL  INSURAIKE  COMPANY 

home  office,  Columbut,  Ohio 


A  series  of  six  color  filmstrips  on  the 
geography  of  New  Jersey.  Clovers  the 
most  important  features  including  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  N.J.  agriculture,  landforms. 
recreation  and  manufacturing.  .Send  for 
a  set  on  approval  at  $37.50. 

Soviet  Union:  Society  for  Visual  Education 
1345  West  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  III. 


A  glimpse  into  the  classroom  of  tomorrow 
is  given  with  the  experimental  model  of 
an  electronic  desk  produced  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Seating  Co.  This  automatic  unit  con¬ 
tains  a  disappearing  2 1 -inch  TV,  a  tape 
recorder,  light  controls,  etc.  It  is  not  in 
production  so  do  not  rush  your  order  but 
just  “dream  about  it.” 

PUBLICATIONS 

Aviation:  National  Aviation  Education  Coun¬ 
cil.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

A  new  publication  on  aviation  units  for 
the  primary  grades  is  available  for  $.50. 
This  booklet  should  prove  helpfid  in  de¬ 
veloping  this  subject. 

Catalog:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth 
Ave.  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  the  latest  filmstrip  catalog  in 
science,  handwriting  and  social  studies. 

Cooperative  Approach  to  Audio-Visual  Pro¬ 
grams:  NEA  Dept,  of  Audio-Visual  Instruc¬ 
tion,  1201  Sixteenth  St..  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 

An  excellent  book  of  facts  and  figures  for 
the  cooperative  approach  for  several 
school  districts  or  other  school  units  to 
establish  an  effective  program  for  audio¬ 
visual  aids.  It  includes  all  the  essential 
information  from  per  pupil  cost  to  per¬ 
sonnel  needed  to  function  properly.  While 


High  Fire  Electric 
for  yoor  Ceramic  Claiaet 
Write  for  free  bredMire 

S30  SPRUCE  ST. 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 


UNDERGROUND 

Opyarlunities  for  education  Ihol  givo  tho  improtiion  of 
rocrootion  and  oro  o  wcUomo  chongo  from  tho  ucuol 
school  routine. 

Soo  0  fino  Cove  togothor  with  o  Rock  t  Minorol  Mu¬ 
tuum.  Ovor  4000  booutiful  Minorol  Spocimont  on  ditploy. 
Indoor  t  Outdoor  Picnic  Focilitiot.  Rock  t  Mineral  Shop, 
Souvonir  Shop  t  Snoch  lor. 

Writo  to 

Lott  Rivor  Covomt,  Hollortown,  Po. 
inoor  Eotton,  Po.) 

Spociol  rotot  to  Schoolt  t  Toochort;  mott  onjoyoblt. 


A  new  series  of  seven  full  color  filmstrips 
based  on  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  S.V.E.  The  excellent  color  pho¬ 
tographs  are  all  recent  shots  of  life  in 
Soviet  Russia.  In  addition,  each  filmstrip 
has  many  maps  and  well  planned  captions. 
This  series  should  do  much  to  bring  our 
knowledge  of  Russia  up-to-date.  Included 
in  the  series  are:  “Home  Life,”  “Schools.” 
“Agriculture.”  “Transportation.”  “Com¬ 
munications.”  “Cities."  and  “Natural  Re¬ 
sources."  The  series  sells  for  $39.75. 
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TEACHERS  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

4626  N.  Richmond  Rd.,  Clovtlnnd  24,  Ohio 
(ownod  by  oiporloncod  loochortl 
Philip  S.  Honsol,  M.  Ed.,  monogtr. 
loiod  upon  our  txporionco  und  trolning  wo  arc 
guoliliod  to  rondor  you  u  quality  torvico.  Every 
oppiicotion  rocoivot  ocr  fuli  portonol  otlontion. 
Kindorgorton  through  cullogo.  Ftroign  und  domottic. 
Writo  u«.  No  obligation. 


Visitors  from  Virginia 

(continued  from  page  443) 

was  particularly  friendly  with  the 
Southerners  during  their  visit, 
summed  it  up  this  way;  “They’re 
pretty  wonderful  kids  and  I’m  sure 
they  got  the  message.  I  think  Jon. 
Sue  and  1  reached  a  happy  medium. 
We  decided  that  integration  would 
occur  much  more  smoothly  if  it  were 
left  to  the  kids — without  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  parents  and  politicians.” 

He  confided  that  the  A.C.H.S. 
Negro  population  at  first  questioned 
whether  the  Southerners  would  be 
objective  in  their  observations,  but 
resolved  to  act  naturally  and  receive 
the  visitors  with  genuine  good-will. 
Many  made  a  point  of  introducing 
themselves  to  the  Virginians  and  ex¬ 
pressing  their  wishes  for  a  pleasant 
stay  “up  North.” 

As  a  result.  Jon  and  Suzanne  de¬ 
clare  now  that  integration  can  work. 
But  when  questioned  by  their  hosts 
as  to  the  effect  their  decision  will 
have  back  home,  both  agreed,  “All 
we  want  is  a  decent,  impartial.  Amer¬ 
ican  education.  Maybe  our  parents 
ought  to  visit  you  for  awhile.” 


Adult  Education 

(continued  from  page  449) 

vide  those  educational  opportunities 
for  our  out-of-schcx)l  youth  and 
adults  that  will  best  meet  the  edu¬ 
cational  interests  and  needs  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  society. 

8.  Conforms  with  trends  throughout 
the  country. 

National  organizations,  including 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  National  Association 
of  Boards  of  Education,  as  well  as 
civic  and  educational  leaders  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  recognizing  the 
responsibility  of  boards  of  education 
and  sch(X)l  administrative  officers  for 
extending  educational  opportunities 
upward  to  include  out-of-school 
youth  and  adults. 

9.  Benefits  the  total  educational 
program  through  public  relations. 

As  adults  become  interested  and 
involved  in  education  for  themselves, 
they  gain  greater  interest  and  under¬ 
standing  for  the  entire  education 
program.  This  public  relations  value 
of  adult  education  can,  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  sponsored  by  the  board, 
bring  benefits  for  all  schools. 


ff'hen  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  leant  better  teachers 


TEACHER 

AGENCY 

EXport3-3337 

226  East  Hanovar  Straat  -  Tranton  8,  N.  |. 

G.  Edward  MeC.omter,  Mgr. 

Member  fictional  Auocialion  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Elementary,  Secondary  Teaching  and  Administrative  Positions  at  Top  Salaries 
in  Eastern  States — New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND 
Member  S.  A.  T.  A.  18th  Year  V'riie  for  Regissrasion  Form 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  juniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

"Teachers  for  Schtwls— Schtxds  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion.” 

Kinssley  |  Personal  Dissriminasing  Sertice  |;  j,.  }  Managers 


TEACHERS — We  have  oSrialljr  lUted  hnndreda  of  splendid  poaitioni — Elmcntary — Saeandarr 
— Colleac.  Why  not  inveetiaate  theae  throush  uaT  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placing 
teachers —over  thirty-three  years  under  the  same  management  gives  you  expert  guidance— so 
important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  future  so  imimrtant  to 
you — in  inexperienced  hands  T*’ 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
2t5  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Member  Nationsi  Assocursion  of  Teschers*  Agencies 


79th  Year 


-CALIFORNIA  SCHOOLS  NEED  TEACHERS- 


(k>od  salaries:  slate  average  for  1958-59,  $6,050. 

College  degree  not  essential  for  some  positions. 

Free  registration  and  credential  information. 

Pergonalized  Placementg  In  Meet  individual  ISeedu 

131  Univariity  Avsnua 
Pole  Aho,  California 


HALL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Member  Salional  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies  A  Superior  Agency  for  Superior  People 

Esiablithed  185) 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 

1025  Witherspoon  Bldg. 


Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
W.  D.  Greulich 


WRITE  —  PHONE  —  VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 

Member  Settonal  Anociatton  of  Teachers*  Agencies 

Excellent  School  and  College  Positions  Listed  for  September 

From  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  New  Jersey.  New  York  —  41st  Year 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Street  jEfferson  8-5400  Morristown, 


N.  I. 


Cantrelly  located  in  rapidly  9row!n9  araa — Top  salaries  and  9anarous 
annual  increments — All  9rades  and  Administration — Public  and  Privata 
Writ#  or  phone  for  ra9ittration  blank 

Herry  C.  Stuart  William  A.  Busch 
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Editorial  Committee 

William  Pazicky  (D.A.),  Chairman  Red  Bank 

Grace  D.  Deinzer . New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donley  .  Vineland 

Dr.  William  P.  Patterson . Hackensack 

George  Reinfeld  . Glassboro  State  College 

Walter  H.  Williams .  Ocean  City 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 

Give  the  Candidates  a  Chance 

In  each  recent  state  election,  New  Jersey’s  political 
parties  have  made  pledges  against  sales  and  income 
taxes.  Each  time,  NJEA  asked  for  removal  of  these 
“no-new-tax”  pledges. 

We  have  argued  that  such  promises  were  not  honest; 
in  effect,  they  supported  higher  local  property  taxes 
in  exchange  for  a  deceptively  low  per  capita  state  tax 
rate.  As  we  have  seen  repeatedly,  it  prejudges  any  new 
program — no  matter  how  vital — if  it  requires  more 
state  revenue. 

This  year,  however,  the  Republicans  said  what  we 
hoped  both  would  say;  the  Democrats  repeated  what 
we  hoped  neither  would  say. 

Now,  we  must  make  the  same  appeal  to  each  can¬ 
didate  in  the  coming  election.  We  must  ask  every  Re¬ 
publican  to  stand  by  his  party’s  platform  statement. 
We  must  know  if  any  make  their  own  personal  “no- 
new-tax”  pledges. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Democrats  probably  regret 
the  binder  in  their  party’s  platform.  We  must  know 
who  these  are  and  give  them  support  when  they  ex¬ 
press  a  more  enlightened  personal  attitude. 

The  platforms  are  now  set.  We  can  do  no  more 
to  change  them.  Our  job  now  is  with  the  candidates 
who  approach  us  for  their  votes.  Each  must  have  the 
facts  and  opportunity  to  know  why  more  state  aid 
and  a  broadened  tax  base  is  essential. 

Giving  this  encouragement,  we  may  yet  see  a  strong 
wave  of  support  from  all  candidates — Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike — for  the  kind  of  program  NJEA  be¬ 
lieves  is  necessary  for  better  education  in  New  Jersey. 

Once  Bitten,  Twice  Shy 

In  an  editorial  in  April,  1957,  the  Review  listed 
six  criteria  to  use  when  considering  merit  pay.  First 
and  foremost  was  the  statement  that  “any  plan  should 
grow  out  of  a  cooperative  study  by  teachers,  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  board  members.”  To  ignore  this  precept 


is  to  doom  almost  any  incentive  value  a  merit  plan 
is  supposed  to  have. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  action  of  the  Hopewell 
Twp.  Board  of  Education.  On  March  16,  that  board 
adopted  a  salary  guide  on  which  increments  beyond 
the  fourth  year  would  vary  according  to  evaluation 
ratings. 

Although  the  teachers  association  had  had  a  merit 
study  committee  for  about  a  year,  the  board  never 
met  with  this  committee.  No  criteria  for  evaluation 
were  announced  with  the  new  guide;  these  were  left 
to  a  principals’  council  to  develop.  (The  district  super¬ 
intendent  was  on  leave,  then  retired  during  the  year.) 

Within  about  one  month,  an  evaluation  form  was 
drafted,  teachers  were  rated,  and  contracts  were  is¬ 
sued  with  varying  salary  increases  according  to  the 
ratings.  Significantly,  there  was  not  nearly  enough 
money  to  place  teachers  on  the  announced  new  merit 
scale.  That  remained  a  promise.  What  money  there 
was  had  to  be  divided  according  to  the  ratings  received. 

The  contracts  were  the  first  indication  any  teachers 
had  of  how  the  system  might  work  or  how  any  of  them 
had  been  rated.  It  was  too  late  for  any  discussion  or 
appeal.  The  worst  fears  of  a  merit  salary  system 
seemed  confirmed  for  Hopewell  Twp.  teachers. 

Some  board  members  have’  already  promised  an 
entirely  new  approach  for  next  year.  A  new  superin¬ 
tendent  has  been  asked  to  develop  a  team  approach — 
a  cooperative  endeavor  to  establish  criteria  for  evalu¬ 
ation  and  a  program  that  will  be  an  incentive  to  the 
faculty. 

Whether  this  can  be  done  remains  to  be  seen. 
Teacher  morale  has  been  hurt  badly  by  the  hasty  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  merit  system.  Teachers  will  naturally  find 
it  difficult  to  have  confidence  in  proposals  built  around 
it. 

For  the  sake  of  good  education,  we  hope  the  faith 
of  the  Hopewell  Twp.  teachers  can  be  restored.  But, 
as  the  saying  goes  “once  bitten,  twice  shy.”  It  will 
not  be  easy. 

Federal  Aid  Once  More 

Once  again  the  U.S.  Congress  is  considering  a  fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  education  bill.  This  one,  HR-22,  as 
amended,  would  grant  $25  per  school  age  child  for 
school  construction  and  teachers  salaries. 

Success  for  this  bill  depends  on  moving  it  through 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Close  votes  in  this  body 
have  stopped  federal  support  efforts  several  times  in 
the  past.  HR-22,  an  even  more  ambitious  program 
than  past  plans,  will  find  tough  going.  The  additional 
provision  of  aid  for  teacher  salaries  has  been  the 
rallying  point  for  the  opposition.  Even  New  Jersey’s 
once  solid  delegation  seems  split  on  this  issue. 

Before  you  embark  on  your  summer  plans,  take  a 
minute  to  write  one  letter.  If  you  live  in  the  Fourth 
or  Fourteenth  District,  thank  your  Congressman 
Thompson  or  Daniels  for  his  activity  in  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  to  promote  this  bill.  Other  Con¬ 
gressmen  should  be  asked  to  commit  themselves  pub¬ 
licly  for  the  bill. 

Enough  letters  from  home,  enough  commitments  be¬ 
forehand,  may  produce  a  vote  in  the  House  and  favor¬ 
able  passage  for  HR-22. 
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Teacher  Letters  Thwart  State's  Plan 
To  Deduct  from  Pension  Appropriation 
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High  volume  of  moil  stops  proposal  to  use  $2,200,000  from  TP&AF 
to  build  new  state  office  building  for  Department  of  Education. 
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College  Bond  Issue  Set  for  Public  Vote 
At  General  Election  on  November  3 
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HEADLINING  ANOTHER  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

From  September  to  June,  your  Review  has  brought 
you  story  after  story  on  the  multiple  activities  of  NJEA. 
Such  a  wide-spread  program  of  accomplishment  is  only 
possible  through  a  strong  organization  representing 
everyone  in  the  teaching  profession.  Have  a  pleasant 
summer  ,  .  .  and  when  you  return  in  September  help 
tell  the  NJEA  story  to  everyone  in  your  school.  Tell 
new  teachers  especially  what  a  fully  united  profession 
means  to  the  progress  of  teaching.  Your  support  makes 
it  possible  for  NJEA  to  “serve  more  teachers  better.” 


NEW  .lERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

18  0  W  est  State  Street  Trenton  8, 


New  Jersey 


Export  6-5558 


at  the  New 


Broadway  School 


Newark,  N.  J 


Gas  ovens  provide  de¬ 
pendable,  uniform  heat 
to  help  guarantee  tasty 


Steam  table  keeps 
food  piping  hot 


An  average  of  500  meals  every  school  day 
is  served  at  the  Broadway  School  cafeteria. 
To  do  this,  and  to  provide  menu  balance 
and  variety,  takes  good  planning  —  and 
good  kitchen  equipment!  How  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  your  school  kitchen  and 


the  cafeteria  should  be  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated.  Your  Public  Service  Representative 
will  gladly  discuss  this  problem  with  you. 
Since  this  is  the  time  of  year  to  make  im¬ 
provements,  call  your  nearest  Public  Service 
Commercial  Office  as  soon  as  possible. 
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